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CHAPTER I. 

THE YOUNG DALLIMORES. 

' A NOTHER knock, I declare I I won- 
-^^ der who that is. Look, Quiz, but 
take care that nobody sees you,' cried Isa- 
bella Dallimore, as an echoing rat, tat, tat 
resounded through the house. 

* It is a carriage and pair,' whispered 
Quiz, climbing on a chair in one of three 
windows, and glancing through a slit in a 
somewhat dirty white blind, which was 
drawn dqwn. 
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' Sir John and Lady Roche have called 
to inquire, please, miss,' broke in a servant, 
who looked much as if she had just left 
her cooking, 

*And what a figure you are. Drudge. 
You are never fit to be seen. Say we are 
all as well as can be expected,' replied Isa- 
bella, importantly. 

Drudge disappeared with her message. 
Hers was no nickname, but had belonged 
to her family for many generations. 

* We shall never get these frocks done 
in time, and uncle is to be buried on Fri- 
day. And now Lisle is beginning to cry. 
Just run and look after him, Helen. lam 
sure I shall be glad when mamma comes 
back, and I only hope uncle has left her 
a lot of money. I know she expects it, 
for she says she was his favourite niece,' 
poured forth Isabella. 

*He was an old curmudgeqn, papa 
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says so/ exclaimed Helen, leaving the 
room. 

Isabella, Elizabeth or Quiz, and Helen 
were the daughters of Major Dallimore, 
and were, when thus introduced, seated 
round the dining-room table engaged in 
making mourning. They were superintend- 
ed and aided by Miss Poore, milliner and 
dressmaker, who would much have pre- 
ferred having the room to herself. The 
table, and, indeed, the apartment, was 
nearly covered with black, and the de- 
ceased uncle ought to have been satisfied 
could he but have been present at the 
mortuary display of his affectionate rela- 
tives. Nevertheless, the sun shone bright- 
ly through the closed blinds, and the 
young people were by no means unhappy. 

Isabella, the eldest, was a tall, dark, 
angular girl, very decided in manner, and 
fully inipressed with the importance of her 

b2 
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present position ; for had she not been the 
one to be apprised of the death of their 
great-uncle, Squire Lisle, of Lisle Manor, 
the previous day, and to receive her mo- 
ther's orders concerning the instantaneous 
purchase and manufacture of the mourning 
proper for so illustrious a relation ? And 
had she not been left in charge of the 
house and family more than a week before, 
when her parents were summoned to Lisle 
Manor to see the last of the head of the 
race of Lisle ? Her sisters were, for once, 
awed into submission to her orders, and,^ 
besides, somewhat troubled by that in- 
describable sense of fear which death 
inspires in the young. They were respect- 
ively fourteen, eleven, and ten years of 
age, and were all working with a will in 
the hasty manufacture of the new black 
frocks. 

* Pray, don't bring Lisle in here, Helen,* 
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exclaimed Isabella, looking up from a 
skirt she was running, as Helen returned, 
<5arrying a one-year-old baby. 

' Ann declares she can't nurse him and 
make the servants' mourning at the same 
"time. She says she must have help/ re- 
turned Helen, setting her brother down 
upon the hearthrug. 

He began to roar, which caused Isabella 
to throw down her work and snatch him 
up in her arms with a shake, and a ' Hold 
your tongue, or I'll whip you,' a threat 
which he neither understood nor attended 
to, for he only roared all the more lustily. 
Quiz, meanwhile, went to the sideboard, 
and returned with a piece of sugar, which 
took instantaneous effect, and Lisle grew 
as quiet as a lamb while sucking this sweet 
consolation. He was an ordinary infant, 
with chubby cheeks, round, blue eyes, 
sturdy limbs, and stentorian lungs; and, 
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although his advent had caused much 
rejoicing in a family where girls were in the 
majority, he was tyrannised over by his 
very slaves. It was from hand to hand 
with him, as it was from hand to mouth 
with his surroundings — for a major on half 
pay, with a wife whose dower was modest, 
finds it difficult to keep up a large estab- 
lishment, Lisle's nurse, therefore, shared 
the honours of a maid-of-all-work with 
Drudge, and neither was contented with 
her position. But then few of our ser- 
vitors are contented in these socialistic 
times. However, Lisle sucked his sugar 
and his thumb by turns on the hearthrug, 
and peace reigned while the needles sped 
rapidly through the black merinos. 

As the afternoon advanced, the knocks at 
the front door were incessant ; but strong- 
minded Isabella was not to be turned from 
her occupation by the frequent requests for 
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an interview of anxious friends. 'As well 
as can be expected,' was all the informa- 
tion she volunteered, while Quiz peeped 
through her loophole as the visitors 
arrived and withdrew, gravely announcing 
their names, under her breath, and curtly- 
describing their dress. She could just 
spy the portico and a portion of the street 
from her point of observation, and the 
temptation to watch and report finally 
overcame her love of work, and she 
remained kneeling on the chair and survey- 
ing the comers. 

* One would think that Uncle Lisle had 
been king or prime minister at least/ re- 
marked Isabella. ' Here, Miss Poore, this 
is ready to be tried on. Quiz, just go and 

keep Lisle quiet while Helen's body is 
fitted.' 

* Here come aunt and monsieur,' whisper- 
ed Quiz. ' He ! he ! I can't help laughing. 
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She is picking her way across the street 
on the tips of her toes, and is dressed as 
fashionably as possible. Miss Poore, did 
you make that dress ? And the three 
dogs are with them.' 

* No, I did not, Miss Elizabeth, I am not 
smart enough for Madame d'Angfere. She 
prefers Miss Honeybun/ said Miss Poore, 
indignantly. 

* They are not mourning, if we are,' said 
Quiz, aggrieved. Tm sure monsieur's 
hair has just been curled, and aunt looks 
quite cheerful/ 

' Quiz, it is very wrong of you to talk of 
such things at such a time,' broke in Helen, 
severely. 

' I can t be sorry for a person I never 
saw/ pouted Quiz. 

' But Isabella and I have seen him, and 
he was — ' returned Helen, and paused, 
as the door opened, and a lady and gentle- 
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man entered, unannounced, followed by 
three small dogs. 

' He was the most crotchety man imag. 
inable, my dears, but highly aristocratic/ 
broke in the lady, who, flitting from one 
to another of the three girls, imprinted a 
kiss on both their cheeks ; six kisses in all, 
as Quiz was wont to say. * Now, my loves, 
tell me all about it,' she added, sitting 
down in a large' easy-chair, arranging her 
skirts, and glancing nonchalantly from one 
to the other. 

* Ha ! here is my friend Lisle/ exclaimed 
Monsieur d'Ang^re, stooping over the baby, 
uplifting him, and placing him on his 
knee, as he seated himself in the opposite 
arm-chair. 

The three dogs, a terrier, a mongrel, 
and a Blenheim, arranged themselves on 
the hearthrug, and were soon variously 
tormented by Quiz. 
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* There is nothing to tell, aunt/ said 
Isabella, glancing at Miss Poore, and 
stitching away. ' Mamma wrote to in- 
form us of Uncle Lisle's death, which took 
place early yesterday morning, and to 
order me to get mourning at once, and 
have it made.' 

' A great expense and trouble for your 
poor mother — and, indeed, for all our 
family. I should not have worn blacky 
for it does not become me, only mon Al- 
phonse thinks it proper, and I always 
wish to do what is right. You see, we 
offended Uncle Lisle when we married, 
and we don't expect a penny of his money. 
Your mother does, poor love I and so do 
the rest of our family — and with some 
reason, for they have done their best ta 
please him.' 

'A difficult occupation,' chuckled mon- 
sieur, dancing the baby on his knee, and 
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drawing a gold snuff-box from his waist- 
coat-pocket, which caused Lisle to cough 
and sneeze violently. ' He like not the 
snuff, mon chou,' he added, addressing his 
wife. * He rub the knuckles into his poor 
eyes/ 

* He will get used to it, mon ami, like 
the dogs,' she replied, amiably. 'They 
are all so fond of your uncle, girls — every- 
body is that knows him, and T am sure it 
is not surprising — so clever, so accom- 
plished, so elegant. You should have 
seen him when we went to Paris, and 
how we were feted — just as if we were a 
prince and princess. Oh ! I shall never 
forget that day on the boulevard I — what 
boulevard was it, my friend? I might 
have been the empress herself.' 

*Tell us about it, auntie,' cried Quiz, 
running to her aunt's side. 

'Not on this occasion, ma mie/ inter- 
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rupted monsieur, imbibing the aromatic 
snuff in spite of Lisle, who was now occu- 
pied with a large bunch of seals that hung 
from his watch-chain. 

' Another time, my loves,' said Madame 
d'Ang^re, moving her head with an at- 
tempt at melancholy, and spreading out 
her bonnet-strings. * You understand, 
this is a mournful occasion. But, when- 
ever I think of Uncle Lisle, I become 
severe on account of our dear cousin Lucy 
— you remember her, Miss Poore ?' 

' I should think I did, ma'am ! She 
was a sweet young lady,' returned the 
mantua-maker. * I'm sure I wish she had 
been spared.' 

' Do tell us all about her, auntie !' cried 
Quiz ; * there is no harm in that, if there 
is in the boulevard.' 

* Ha, ha ! the boulevard ! That was 
delightful ! Lucy was my favourite cou- 
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sId, dears, and, as you know, Uncle Lisle's 
only daughter. But you have heard her 
story a hundred times. She went to 
school over the water, and managed to 
offend Uncle Lisle by marrying a poor 
lieutenant, and going to India, where they 
both died. But we all offended him. He 
has never invited me to the manor since 
1 married your uncle — the most elegant 
of men ; a chevalier and — diploine, and — ' 

*A poor teacher of language,' inter- 
rupted monsieur, laughing, and dancing 
Lisle on his knee. 

* We must try on the frocks, aunt/ said 
Isabella, at an appealing glance from Miss 
Poore. 

'Do, love! I delight in seeing things 
tried on,' replied Madame d'Ang^re, ' Al- 
phonse, we are in no hurry ? We have 
nothing to do, I think ?' 

* Absolutely nothing, ma mie. The 
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days flow smoothly ; and we do as we 
like since I have relinquished my pro- 
fessorship of language.' 

' But we can't dress and undress before 
Monsieur d'Angere !' exclaimed Isabella, 
decidedly. 

* Pardon ! I go, and return for madame/ 
said that gentleman, rising hastily, and 
placing Lisle on the hearth-rug, who, 
however, was not to be so abandoned. 
He clung to the watch-chain, thereby en- 
dangering a remarkable gold repeater, 
which was the admiration of the children. 

' I take him with me !' cried monsieur, 
rescuing his watch, and disappearing with 
the victorious baby, followed by the three 
dogs. 

* That is a blessing T remarked Isabella. 

* He is the most amiable man in the 
world ! I have never seen him out of 
temper. See how the dogs insist on 
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accompanying him. Let out Doux-doux 
and Frou-Frou, Quiz; Loulou must stay 
with me. Here, my treasure ! — my 
beauty!' and the Blenheim leapt on his 
mistress's lap. 

Thus the room was cleared for the 
fitting on of Helen and Quiz's bodies, and 
a long dissertation on dress followed be- 
tween Madame d'Ang^re and Miss Poore. 
All this took much time, and, during the 
interval, bandboxes full of black hats 
arrived, which had also to be adjusted 
to the heads of the children. Madame 
d'Ang^re was convinced that one of them 
would suit her, and, taking off her bonnet, 
tried it on before the chimney-glass. 

' It is too young for you, aunt,' said 
Isabella, stoutly. * You would look like 
the old ewe in lamb's clothes.' 

' I am sure she looks very pretty in it/ 
argued Helen. ' It becomes her fair hair.' 
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This was a soothing compliment after 
Isabella's rebuff, and Madame d'Ang^re 
settled to keep the hat, adding, 

'And you shall trim it for me, Miss 
Poore, with a little crepe, and a feather 
I have at home. After all, black is a 
change, and, as Helen says, becomes a 
blonde, as Alphonse always calls me. He 
admires fair ladies, he says, because the 
French are dark/ 

Tea was announced, and Isabella hur- 
ried off to a small and somewhat untidy 
breakfast-room. Here she found mon- 
sieur and Lisle, happy as princes ; and the 
former expressed himself quite willing te 
stay to tea, albeit tea was a beverage of 
which he never partook. 

^ Monsieur Lisle, he will drink mine,' he 
said ; but Isabella carried Lisle off to 
his nurse, screaming his protest against 
removal. 
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When tea was over, Isabella proposed 
that her aunt should remain to help with 
the mourning, and monsieur took up a 
book and consoled himself in the break- 
fast-room. Time sped on with the busy 
needles, and evening and the lamp waned 
together, while madame talked inces* 
santly. 

Suddenly and unexpectedly a letter 
was brought by Drudge, and presented ta 
Isabella. 

' From mamma ! How did it come ?^ 
she asked, laying down her work. 

' The coachman from the manor brought 
it express, miss ; he says he has galloped 
all the way, and was nearly thrown from 
his horse twice over.' 

'Give him some supper, Drudge — ale, 
whatever there is. Make him as comfort- 
able as possible/ 

Drudge departed, and Isabella opened 

VOL. I. c 
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her letter. She looked aghast as she read 
it. It was as follows : — 

'Stop the moaminof. Don't buy an- 
other yard, or put in another stitch. Send 
back everything. Don't spend a penny if 
you can help it. I will explain when I 
get home, after the funeral. Tell Miss 
Poore you will not want her again. Take 
care of yourselves and be economical. The 
will has not been read yet. Don't let this 
about the mourning transpire. In great- 
est haste, your affectionate mother.' 

*I don't understand it, but mamma says 
we shall not . want you any more, Miss 
Poore,' said Isabella, with her customary re- 
solution, but with crestfallen countenance. 

'Very well, Miss Dallimore,' replied 
Miss Poore, offended, rising and gather- 
ing up her implements, preparatory to 
taking leave. 
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The others were all alive with curiosity ; 
but Isabella said no more until Miss Poore 
had departed. Then she read her missive 
aloud. The general consternation may be 
imagined, and culminated in the summons 
of Monsieur d'Angere. 

'They have learnt probably that they 
are not mentioned in the testament/ he 
said, with an inward chuckle. 

' But the will has not yet been read, 
Alphonse/ put in his wife. * Fortunately 
the hats have not been purchased, and, 
after all, black does not really become me, 
does it, my Alphonse ?' 

* But we must pay for all that is cut 
out !' exclaimed poor Isabella. ' And the 
servants' gowns nearly made, and their 
disappointment !' 

*And our nice frocks/ sighed the 
children. 

' Let us hear what Ratigan has to say 

c2 
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about it. May Quiz call him in, Isabella?' 
asked madame. 

No objection was made, and the coach- 
man who brought the letter was summon- 
ed. When he appeared in the doorway, 
Madame d'Ang^re tripped up to him, and 
shaking hands with him, declared herself 
delighted to see him again. He was a 
stolid-looking old man, who stood with his 
right hand extended, as if in the act of 
driving, and the thumb of the left in the 
armhole of his coat. 

' So your poor master is gone at last, 
Ratigan,' said madame. 'Do you know 
why you were sent over post-haste so late 
this evening?' 

' I knows as the roads is very slippy, 
miss — ma'am, and that the servants' 
mourning is stopped. That's all I knows/ 
was the aggrieved reply. ' They do say 
as Dr. Foss come and stopped it. But 
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what right he have at the manor is unbe- 
known to me. I only wish as Miss Lucy 
had never left home ; then, maybe, she'd 
be living now. But, to be sure, we're 
bound to submit to Providence, as Mr. 
Churchhouse was saying yesterday.' 

' He did preach you a sermon, then ?' 
asked monsieur. * The homilies are good, 
if we have money or if we have none. I 
have many preach to me during my life. 
I hope yours was so good as mine.' 

*Yes, sir; but I likes a fruitful ser- 
mon,' replied Ratigan, at which monsieur 
chuckled. 

Little was extracted from the coachman, 
beyond the fact that his master. Squire 
Lisle, had refused to see any of his rela- 
tives except Mr. Churchhouse, who was his 
vicar as well as his nephew-in-law, and 
who was a good man. Nobody knew how 
he had left his money, but it was sup- 
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posed amongst his nieces. At the word 
' nieces ' the coachman paused, remem- 
bering to whom he was speaking, and 
that madame was probably not named in 
the will. 

' Don't mind me, for I expect nothing, 
and shall not be disappointed/ said Ma- 
dame d'Ang^re, with a lively air. 

' The old gentleman had not too much 
love for me/ remarked her husband. ' Did 
he make a good death ?' 

' Well, sir, I shouldn't like to say/ 
replied Ratigan, gravely, and Monsieur 
d'Ang^re grew serious also. 

It was truly a grave and serious ques- 
tion, and the children's inquisitive faces 
became solemn as it was propounded and 
answered. 

The nieces alluded to were Mrs. Dalli-^ 
more, Mrs. Churchhouse, wife of the vicar 
of Lisle, Mrs. Conquest, married to a 
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London barrister, and Madame d'Angfere. 

' I am sure I hope mamma will not be 
disappointed,' broke in, unexpectedly, the 
lively Quiz. ' She is always saying that, 
if she had only a little of Uncle Lisle's 
money, we could have new clothes, and 
dress as fashionably as auntie. She won- 
ders how you manage to be so smart, 
auntie, since you are not very rich, after 
all.' 

' Ha, ha r laughed monsieur, ' the ladies, 
even the affectionate sisters, never under- 
stand one another vhen the toilette is in 
question. Madame has a perfect taste, 
Quiz, and Madame Dallimore cares not 
for outward appearance.' 

^ And a very good thing, too,' said Isa- 
bella, sturdily. ' It is better to have 
enough to eat than wear a satin gown. 
Quiz, I think it very improper to talk of 
anybody's expectations, just as Uncle Lisle 
is dead.' 
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* Perhaps, ladies, I had better return 
to the manor, if you have no particular 
orders,' put in the stolid Ratigan. ' Every- 
body will know the squire's intentions 
when the will is read, and Dr. Foss knows 
more than he tells. 'Tis mysterious about 
the mourning, but we must submit, though 
we was all looking f or'ard to our new suits, 
'specially the females. They was terrible 
took aback when they heered that they 
wasn't to have even so much as a black 
riband for their caps ; and most of us ex- 
pected hat-bands, as is but nat'ral. But 
without doubt the squire had his reasons. 
Good night, ladies ; good night, sir.' 

Ratigan went out as solemnly as he 
entered, one thumb in the arm-hole of 
his coat, and his right hand grasping an 
imaginary whip. 

' Be sure you have some supper,' fol- 
lowed him from Isabella, who turned upon 
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Quiz as soon as the door was shut with, 
^ You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Quiz, to speak of mamma's private con- 
cerns before servants/ 

' Dey know them very well already, ma 
chfere/ laughed monsieur. 'But I agree 
with Monsieur Ratigan that this command 
about the mourning is the oddest of all the 
squire's oddities.' 

* It is very disappointing,' moaned Helen 
and Quiz simultaneously, and even the 
resolute Isabella could not deny that she 
felt much aggrieved. 
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seemed accustomed to her mood, was 
sometimes in advance of her, and some- 
times in the rear ; now talking to herself, 
or addressing the birds that twittered on 
the spray, or the animals that she spied 
through the gates, or gaps in the hedges. 
Sometimes she would bid her mother 
hearken to the bleat of the sheep, and this 
would take effect, and cause her to pause 
a moment in a curious, listening attitude, 
with eyes fixed on the smooth downs ; but 
there was no perceptible interest. At last 
they reached a point where four roads met, 
and a cross was erected to indicate whither 
they tended. 

Here the woman stopped to consult it, 
apparently, as to the route, while the child 
read out the names inscribed on its four 
directing arms. 

' To Lisle. See how funnily the hand 
points, mamma,' she said, indicating the 
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outstretched finger of the hand painted 
on one of the four arms. 

' Quick, Aveline/ cried the woman, 
hurrying on in the direction to which 
the ' To Lisle ' branch pointed. 

'Yes, dear mamma,' cried the child, 
dancing at her side. 

But the mother's pace soon slackened 
into a dawdling gait, and the little girl 
again began to examine the objects by 
which they were surrounded. 

The road was singularly solitary. Al- 
though they must have walked nearly two 
miles, they had not encountered a human 
being. At last, however, they reached a 
turning which led to a farm-house that 
lay nestled in a hollow not far off, and 
here were signs of life. One or two men 
were labouring in a field, and another 
was engaged in a sheepfold a few yarda 
down the lane. The bleat of a lamb 
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attracted the child, who was led irresisti- 
bly to run a few paces towards the spot 
whence the sound came. She reached the 
fold where some of the early lambs were 
penned, with their mothers, and a cry of 
delight penetrated the still air from her 
clear young voice. 

' Mamma ! mamma ! See the pretty 
lambs r she shouted. * Come here, my 
dear mamma !' 

* Ay, they be fine and yearly, my little 
one,' said a man, who was engaged in 
putting turnips into the fold, where sheep 
and lambs were enclosed. 

A shriek of ' Aveline ' was the response 
she received from her mother, and she 
hurried after her. But her childish at- 
tention was soon caught by a cheerful 
whistle, and she perceived a horse and 
cart in advance of them, at the side of 
which a carter was walking slowly, ac- 
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<5ompanied by a dog as brisk as her- 
self. She ran towards the dog, which 
jumped upon her, at which her mother 
exclaimed, 'Down, Frisk/ to her great 
delight. 

^ Do you know the dog, mamma ?' she 
asked. 

*His name hain't Frisk, but Toby,' ex- 
plained the stolid youth who drove the 
<3art. 

'Nice Toby,' said the child, running 
after her mother, attended by the dog. 

They suddenly found themselves at the 
summit of a short hill, the first symptom 
of rising ground they had met. On either 
side was a rocky bank overtopped with 
trees, which quite shut out the sight of 
the delightful downs, and seemed strange- 
ly gloomy after the bright open country 
through which they had passed. Heavy 
shadows from rocks and trees fell across 
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the road, and the darkness and loneliness 
oppressed the child. She stood a moment 
-with her finger on her lip, as if afraid ta 
descend the hill, and again Toby leaped 
upon her. The friendly act encouraged 
her, and she went to her mother, and took 
her hand, as if she fancied that she too 
might be troubled by the unexpected 
gloom. On the contrary, however, she 
began tt) run rapidly down the hill, drag- 
ging Aveline with her, and Toby followed, 
barking with glee. Before they reached 
the bottom, a little nest of thatched cot- 
tages was visible, surrounded by trees, 
and once more the sunny downs were in 
sight. The child's face expressed joy, and 
the mothers a change to something like 
intelligence, as they neared the pretty 
hamlet. 

* There ! there !' exclaimed the latter, 
pointing to a church tower which ap- 
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peared beyond the cottages, and was over- 
topped by trees. 

'Yes, dear mamma. What is the name 
of the place?' asked the child, her sweet 
face eager with curiosity. 

A smile was the only reply, and the 
gleam faded from the mother's dark eyes. 

Still, a sort of instinct induced her to 
turn out of the country road, and to pass 
through a couple of open iron gates on 
the left. Here Aveline had amusement 
enough, for on either side of a broad drive 
were high shrubberies, amongst the thick 
leafage of which berries of red, white, and 
black shone, while the hardy laurustinus 
showed her white blossoms. Indeed, the 
mildness of weather and climate indicated 
autumn rather than winter, and the high 
walls of evergreens seemed impervious to 
atmospheric changes. Behind the said 
walls grew trees, which met in arches 
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above the avenue, but, beiug at that 
time nearly bare, they did not intercept the 
sunshine. 

This bright and pleasant picture was 
suddenly darkened by a strange and me- 
lancholy scene — that is to say, if a simple 
funeral procession can be called melancholy 
or strange. The woman and little girl 
were met by six labourers, bearing a plain 
oaken coffin. No sign of mourning ap- 
peared, neither did sorrowing friends 
follow. The bearers wore the ordinary 
Sunday clothes of working men, and 
neither pall nor inscription covered or 
marked the coffin. 

The woman stood aside to let the 
funeral pass, and the child shrank behind 
her, seizing her hand. But no sooner had 
it gone by than, as if by some impulse, 
they turned and followed, silent and un- 
observed, the woman pressing forward. 
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and plucking laurustinus blossoms as she 
went. 

Was it a pauper's funeral, with its un- 
adorned cofl&n, its mourningless bearers, 
and the shabby, drooping woman and 
child in its wake ? So the spectator might 
suppose. Slowly and noiselessly they 
wound down the avenue and entered the 
village road. Although the church was 
close by, no bell was tolling, and, as they 
almost immediately reached the church- 
yard-gate, they were met by no person on 
the way. But within the gate a crowd 
had assembled, bare-headed and with awe- 
struck faces. No word was spoken, and, 
as the white-robed priest met the funeral 
and preceded it into the ancient church, 
the stillness seemed almost awful. But 
the spectators followed, and the sound of 
their footsteps relieved the oppressive 
calm, while the solemn voice of the clergy- 
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man was heard, repeating those blessed 
and hopeful words, ' I am the resurrection 
and the life/ 

Instinctively, as it would seem, the 
mother and child went into a high pew, 
curtained and seated with faded crimson. 
Here the one stood and listened to the 
solemn service, while the other buried her 
face in the cushions in childish terror. It 
was curious to watch the tall, thin, droop- 
ing woman looking on with half inquisi- 
tive, half distraught eyes, and the so lately 
energetic child curled up on the seat, her 
feet on a high hassock, her head on the 
two little arms that she had laid beneath 
her face upon the crimson damask. The 
solemn service was read with devout feel- 
ing, and the rustic congregation listened 
with an awestruck wonder unusual in 
those so well-accustomed to watch brothers 
and sisters committed to the grave. When 
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the last impressive words of that most 
consolatory and hopeful fifteenth of Corin- 
thians were read, and the bearers pro- 
ceeded to uplift the coffin in order to carry 
it to the churchyard, the pale woman 
crept from the pew and followed with the 
rest, but the child did not move. 

As the beautiful service was continued 
beside the open grave, the woman stood 
amongst the other spectators, not seeming 
to listen, but gazing on the gabled win- 
dows of the old manor-house in the dis- 
tance. Her attention was recalled, how- 
ever, by the sounds which commit ' dust to 
dust,' and she made her way through some 
of the bystanders, as if to see whence 
' those sounds proceeded. The country 
folk were reverently casting earth ujJon 
the coffin, seeing which she threw in the 
bunch of laurustinus she had gathered 
from the shrubbery, and then withdrew, 
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uttering a stranjje, wailing cry. An old 
inan took ber by the arm and held her, 
looking at her with surprise. 

* Who is buried ?' she muttered, as if 
curiosity had recalled reason for the 
moment- 

* Hush ! Squire Lisle,' returned the old 
man, who held a Prayer Book in one hand. 

She threw up her arms, and fell down 
upon the sward. 

The man, who was both clerk and sex- 
ton, raised her, and drew her away from 
the grave. She had not fainted, and 
glanced round with a look of uncertain 
inquiry which was inexpressibly affecting. 

When the service was concluded, the 
people still lingered, talking to one ano- 
ther in low, solemn voices. Even the 
clergyman remained, and, while he stood 
looking into the grave, the sexton pointed 
out to him the woman who had uttered 
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the cry he must have heard. They both 
approached her, and as they drew near 
she retreated with a frightened air. 

' We will not hurt you,' said the clergy- 
man, kindly, quickening his steps. 

But she shrieked, turned, and fled. She 
ran through the churchyard, out by a 
small side-gate, into the little street of 
the hamlet, so swiftly that, had they 
attempted to follow her, they could not 
have overtaken her. They watched her 
so far, when a turning in the street hid 
her from sight. 

' Who is she ?' asked the clergyman; 

' Nobody knows, sir ; but I saw her 
drow vlowers upon the coflSn,' said one. 

'And I be sure she be stark, staring 
mad,' put in another. ' She was in the 
squire's pew all through the service, peep- 
ing and making grimaces at your worship 
and the coflSn.' 
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' I zee her run down the lane wi' a little 
girl like mad, and turn up to the manor/ 
said the carter, already noticed, who had 
managed to be in time for the funeral. 

'We be all mad,' remarked the sexton. 
* I've been in this parish, man and boy, 
hard upon fourscore year ; and I and my 
vather before me have a-dug every grave 
all that time, but I'll warrant me we never 
digged such a one as this 'ere. I little 
thought to a-zeen the day when a Lisle 
should be buried like a pauper, wi' nobody 
but a maniac to drow a viewer upon his 
coflBn.' 

' It is strange indeed, Biles ! but it was 
the squire's will, and we are bound ta 
attend to it,' replied the parson. ' Will 
some of you look after that poor woman, 
and bring her to the vicarage ?' 

' Yes, sir, I wull,' said the carter, whose 
Dame was Dan Lane ; and who hastened 
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down the churchyard to the little street 
of the hamlet. 

Parson and clerk returned to the grave, 
and while the one, in his capacity of 
sexton and gravedigger, began to shovel 
the earth down upon the coffin, the other 
looked on with a sober, perplexed, and 
melancholy air. He was Mr. Church- 
house, who had married a sister of Mrs.. 
Dallimore, and was incumbent of the 
parish of Lisle. When, at last, he turned 
from the grave, with a sigh, the cottagers^^ 
who were still standing about, greeted 
him as he passed them with bows and 
curtseys ; but it was evident that he was 
too much preoccupied to notice them* 
He walked quietly towards a private gate 
that led into the grounds belonging to 
the manor, and disappeared from the 
inquiring gaze of his parishioners. 

A thick, high laurel-hedge flanked the 
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path he took, and, as he strolled slowly 
alon^, he ejaculated from time to time 
sentences such as these : 

' It will create such a gossip. I fancied 
I was his confidant. Not a shred of black 
to be worn or displayed. I dread the 
reading of the will, and doubt not it will 
bear upon this fancy. Yet he was peni- 
tent and believing, and the rest matters 
little. I suppose they are all waiting for 
me. I must not delay.' 

Mr. Churchhouse suddenly stopped, 
divested himself of his surplice, threw 
it across his arm, and hastened through 
a long line of shrubberies to a side door 
in the ancient manor of Lisle. Here he 
was met by Eatigan, the coachman. 

' They are all waiting for you, sir,' said 
Eatigan, respectfully. 'Mr. Eedfern told 
me, all in a fuss, that I had better inform 
you that they was all ready to read the 
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will. I said as I supposed you was puf- 
forming the last offices, and he said, 
** Pshaw! what was there to pufform?" 
and I couldn't give a proper answer, see- 
ing as there was nobody to follow the 
squire, and only old Biles to see after the 
remains. It is hard, sir, after forty years' 
service, not to be permitted to attend his 
funeral.' 

Ratigan rubbed his sleeve across his 
^yes. 

'It is hard, Ratigan, and quite incom- 
prehensible,' returned Mr. Churchhouse, 
-entering the manor, followed by the 
aggrieved coachman. 
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CHAPTER III. 

AYELINE LEFT ALONB. 

fTlHE little Aveline slept long and sound* 
-■- ly in the cushioned pew ; she would 
have been left alone in the ancient church, 
but for the dog Toby. His master had, 
with natural curiosity, left his cart and 
horses to follow the funeral, and his 
canine friend, with equally natural curi- 
osity, had peeped in and out of the 
different pews until he came upon the 
child who had noticed him so pleasantly. 
He was as tired as she was, and when 
he had sniffed and snuffed at the mouldy 
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old cushions, and stood upon his hind 
legs to look at her, he jumped upon the 
said cushion, turned round several times, 
as dogs will, and finally lay down, with 
his head towards hers, and composed 
himself to sleep. 

The church in which they slept was so 
old that it was even said to have origin- 
ated in Saxon days. If so, no traces of 
that early period remained ; but a small 
Norman arch and windows in a state of 
decay betokened its rebuilding by those 
who succeeded the Saxon in the conquest 
of Britain. Squire Lisle had declined to 
aid in its restoration, saying that he liked 
the graceful aisles and arches and the 
worm-eaten carved woodwork because they 
were old, and did not desire to see them 
renewed in his day. He was, indeed, a 
stickler for all that was ancient, and had 
passed the last years of his life in his old 
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manor, surrounded by old furniture and 
old domestics, resolutely refusing to admit 
any new element. 

Above the pew in which Aveline slept 
was a monumental brass recording tha 
death of a Lisle in the sixteenth century, 
and all around her were antique, half- 
defaced tablets, interspersed with modern 
monuments. Indeed, to judge from these, 
the Lisles must have been a family as 
worthy as it was old, for their good deeds- 
were chronicled both in Latin and ancient 
and modern English, until the beholder 
was astonished at the excellence of th& 
race. Still the Jewish final clause was 
applicable here as in the Old Testament 
days — ' He slept with his fathers,' for the 
last Lisle had just been interred where his 
ancestors slumbered till the ' final trump ^ 
should arouse them. Yet not actually in 
their sepulchre, since he had willed to lie 
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in the churchyard rather than in the 
mouldy vaults beneath the sacred building. 

The church was damp and chill, despite 
an attempt at a fire kindled by the old 
sexton in the squire's honour in a hideous 
stove that defaced the aisle and pierced 
the wall, and a church-restorer would have 
been scandalised at much to which the 
congregation were indifferent. Still, the 
vicar had restoration at heart, and hoped 
the time would come when the * old things 
should become new/ But Biles, the sex- 
ton, argued that what had been good 
enough for the squire and his father was 
good enough for him, and ' he hoped he 
shouldn't live to see the old church mauled 
about by them architects.' 

It was dusk before he had finished 
heaping up the earth on the squire's 
grave. He had many visitors during this 
process, and they delayed him in his work. 
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They had all much to talk about. 

* I wonder who will have the land and 
who the money ?' said one. 

* I shouldn't be surprised if the parson 
come in for a good slice ; the squire was 
mighty fond of him. I hopes he wuU,' 
replies Biles, shovelling away. ' I suppose 
they'll put a fine marble moniment over 
the grave by-and-by. Go you, Thomas, 
and pick some laurel to stick about ; I 
can't abear to think o' a Squire Lisle o' Lisle 
wi' nothing but the bare earth auver his 
bead.' 

A lad who was standing by ran to the 
thick laurel-hedge that divided the manor 
grounds from the churchyard, and soon 
returned with an armful of branches. 

' There, that's as smooth and tidy as I 
can make it to-day,' remarked Biles, lean- 
ing on his spade and contemplating the 
spot beneath which lay the mortal remains 
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of him who had been to him as a sort of 
feudal prince. ' There baint much differ- 
ence atween us now, squire !' 

' I suppose they're reading of the will/ 
suggested one of the bystanders. 

' They've a-read'un by this time/ return- 
ed Biles, taking the laurel from Thomas' 
hands and sticking it in regular rows over 
the grave. ' Measter always let us have 
so much as we wanted to stick in the pews 
at Christmas, and sure he wouldn't be- 
grudge us this !' 

'Who'd a-thought it? The squire to 
a-come to this, and all of his own free 
will !' ejaculated an old woman, rubbing 
her hand across her eyes. ' He be right 
alongside o' Miss Cunninghame. WuU, 
hem might a-lay a-nigh a worse 'ooman. 
Why didn't 'ee toll the bell, Biles ?' 

'Mustn't/ said the aggrieved Biles — 
*not so much as threescore and thirteen 
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Ho went into the pew. The last rays 
of a winter sunset were glinting feebly 
tf J rough the small Norman window above 
the brazen tablet, and fell on the rosy 
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<5heek of the little girl, Aveline, still fast 
asleep. 

* Bless her little heart ! who be she ?' 
muttered Biles, stooping over Aveline, 
which caused Toby to jump up with a 
l)ark that aroused her. 

* Yes, dear mamma !' she murmured, as 
if answering some question, as she opened 
her eyes, and met those of the astonished 
sexton. ' Mamma ! where are you, dear 
mamma?' she added, starting up. 

* Who be *ee, little un?' asked Biles. 

* Where is my mamma ?' returned the 
terrified Aveline, seizing the sexton's 
hand. 

She got up and looked about her. The 
blue eyes fell on nothing but the roof and 
arches of the old church. She glanced 
appealingly from Biles to Toby, then 
seemed about to leave the pew. 

'Come along o' me, Til find her/ said 
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the sexton, and she put her hand confid- 
ingly in his. 

They left the church together, followed 
by the dog. In the churchyard they were 
met by Dan Lane, the carter. 

* Oh, my ! Here you be, then, after all, 
Measter Toby, and here's the little gurl, 
as sure as Tm alive. I was coming to tell 
Mr. Churchhouse as I can't find her mother 
nowheres,' he said. 

Aveline, who was looking on all sides, 
cried out at these words and let go the 
sexton's hand. But she soon recovered 
herself. 

' Mamma will come back and fetch me,^ 
she said. ' She always remembers where 
she left me ;' and she ran off towards the 
church. 

The old sexton hobbled after her, while 
Dan, whistling to his dog, went in search 
of the vicar. 
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Aveline made her way to the crimson- 
curtained pew, where Biles joined her. 

* You can stop there while I put out the 
fire,' he whispered, looking into the child's 
anxious face. 

'She is sure to come back,' she said, 
confidently, and climbed up on the seat to 
watch the door, while Biles went to extin- 
guish the already nearly dead embers of 
the stove. 

This done, he returned to Aveline. 

' Now, my purty, you must come along 
o' me. I must lock up, and it's a-nigh 
dark.' 

* May I see if she's hid away first ?' she 
asked. 

The old man, willing to satisfy her, led 
her round the church, and it was not until 
they had peered into the pews, and glanced 
behind the pillars, that she consented to 
leave it. 
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* I will stop here in the porch till she 
comes back,' she said, shivering slightly, 
as the big key turned in the chancel door. 

* But I'm bound to lock up the gate too,*^ 
argued Biles, pointing to the bars which 
enclosed the porch, and therewith the 
stock of coals for the consumption of the 
stove. 

' Then I'll stop outside. Mamma's sure 
to come and fetch me,' was the reply. 

The sexton was at his wit's end. The 
child planted herself against the iron gate 
as soon as it was locked, and appeared ta 
have made up her mind to remain. There 
was an expression of resolution in the 
sweet rosy face that Biles, who had had 
much Experience in children and grand- 
children, was inclined to call obstinacy. 

'You can't bide here all night, you 
knows,' he said, severely, trying to pull 
her away. 
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*Only till mamma comes back. She 
will soon be here,' she replied, tears 
springing to her eyes. 

At this juncture Dan and Toby re- 
appeared, and the latter frisked round 
Aveline, who seemed very glad to see him. 

* Can't see the vicar nohows. They be 
a- reading o' the wuU,' whispered Dan to 
Biles. 

' Musn't leave her here all night, 
whether the mother comes back or no,^ 
returned the puzzled sexton, rubbing his 
grey head. 

' I'm not afraid if "Toby may stay with 
me,' said quick-eared Aveline. ' He likes 
me because I love dogs.' 

At this moment another dog appeared 
on the scene, a retriever, that growled at 
Toby. He was followed by a youth, 
at whose advent the men touched their 
hats. 
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* Here be a little gurl, Measter Leonard, 
and we don't know what to do with her/ 
said Biles. * If you could just ask the 
vicar, now !' 

Leonard went up to Aveline, and, stoop- 
ing over her, inquired kindly what she was 
doing there. Both were nearly invisible 
for the obscurity. She returned the accus- 
tomed answer — that she was waiting for 
her mamma. The poor child was now the 
centre of a little group, for some of the 
villagers, seeing that something unusual 
was going on, had come to learn what was 
happening. One woman aJBEirmed that she 
had seen Aveline's mother run like mad 
through the village ; another, that she took 
the turn up to the downs, and Dan was 
convinced that she had run away for good. 
At this Aveline began to cry. 

' If you will come with me, I will ask my 
uncle to find your mother,' said Leonard, 
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who was an orphan nephew of the 
vicar. 

^ Mamma will only come here,' sobbed 
the child. *I won't go away, or I shall 
lose her/ 

Saying this, she clung to the bars of 
the porch-gate. While this was passing, 
a gentleman and lady came through the 
shrubbery entrance, from the manor to 
the church, and walked arm-in-arm down 
the churchyard path. Seeing the little 
crowd they paused to inquire, and soon 
learned what had happened. 

' Bring the child to the vicarage,* said 
the gentleman. 

' She will not come/ replied Leonard ; 
then added to Aveline : ^ I will wait here 
all night till your mother comes, and bring 
her to you.' 

* So wuU 1/ added Dan, stoutly. 

The moon rose behind the downs, as if 
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to enlighten the obscurity of the scene^ 
and revealed the terrified face of the for- 
saken little one, as she looked from one ta 
another of those who surrounded her. 
Mrs. Churchhouse approached her, and 
asked her whence she came, whither she 
was going, and one or two other ques- 
tions, to which she received no answer but 
sobs. 

' You must come with me,' said the 
vicar, decidedly, trying to unclasp the 
little hands which clung to the bars. 

' I shall lose my mamma. She will nofe 
know where to find me,' shrieked the child^ 
holding fast by the gate. 

But he succeeded, with difficulty, in dis- 
engaging her hands, and removing her 
from the church-porch into the path. She 
struggled and cried, but more with grief 
than passion. Again the two youths 
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assured her that they would watch for her 
mother, upon which she broke from the 
vicar and threw her arms round, the knees 
of his nephew, with the words, 

' Let me stay with you. Mamma runs 
away from strangers.' 

*You must trust to us to do what is 
best for your mother, child,' said the vicar ;^ 
' but you cannot remain in. this place all 
night. To-morrow we will do our utmost 
to restore you to her/ 

Either the decided manner or the worda 
awed the child, and she yielded. Still 
clinging to Leonard, she allowed herself ta 
be half carried through the churchyard, 
sobbing violently, and followed by the 
little crowd — all save Dan, who, true 
to his word, remained to watch for her 
mother. 

' What shall we do with her ? We have 
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already had bother enough for one day, 
and I am tired to death/ said Mrs. 
Churchhouse to her husband. 

* We must put her up somewhere. Too 
late for the Union/ was the reply. ' Take 
her to my study, Leonard.* 

The youth led her through the moonlit 
shrubs, up the gravelled walk, to the 
peaceful vicarage. He was in advance of 
the others, so he opened the door, crossed 
a comfortable hall, and went into his 
uncle's study. Here was a good fire, to- 
wards which he gently impelled Aveline. 
But she was sobbing and trembling so 
violently that he looked anxiously towards 
the door, which he had left ajar, in the 
hope that they would be quickly followed 
by his uncle and aunt. But they did not 
appear. 

This youth's name was Leonard Leigh, 
and he had lived many years at the vicar- 
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age of Lisle. He was, indeed, dependent 
on his uncle, who had taken him to his 
home on the death of his widowed mother, 
the vicars only sister. He was sixteen 
years of age, and so manly-looking that 
strangers reckoned him at least two years 
older. As he lifted the sobbing child into 
his uncle's easy-chair and stood beside her, 
hesitating what to do next, the firelight 
fell on a face that was not only handsome, 
but intelligent. The quick, dark eyes 
betokened resolution, the working brows 
and mouth sympathy, the forehead intellect. 

'I wish you wouldn't sob so,' he said at 
last, kneeling down before Aveline and 
taking her little hands. *It's no good, 
you know, and will not bring your mother 
back.' 

^She went away before — and — and — I 
couldn't find her for ever so long,' sobbed 
the child. 
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' But she came back at last. I will 
bring her to you to-morrow, if Dan Lane 
and Toby don't find her to-night/ said 
Leonard. ' She cannot have left the island 
at this hour, and it is even too late for the 
coach. Some one is sure to have taken 
her in.' 

* Quite sure?' asked the child, starting 
up and fixing her streaming blue eyes on 
his. 

' Quite sure/ he replied, confidently. 
' Where did you come from ? and how did 
you get here ?' 

* From Bristol — in the train first — then 
in a big steamer — then in a coach — and 
then we walked ever so far through the 
pretty fields and lanes, till we saw that 
boy and Toby, and the funeral, and the 
church — and — and — I fell asleep — and — 
poor mamma went away. Oh, if I hadn't 
gone to sleep !' 
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She began to sob again. 

* Now, if you cry, I shall never be able 
to find her/ exclaimed Leonard, knitting 
his brows. ' Have you had any tea ?* 

Aveline shook her head, and made a 
great effort at composure. He got her to 
promise not to stir till he came back, and 
left her to go in search of food. Alone, 
she gave vent to her grief, and the words, 
^ Mamma ! dear mamma ! where are you ?' 
sounded through the quiet library. Ano- 
ther friend arose in the shape of the largo 
retriever that had previously growled at 
Toby. Dogs ever sympathise with the 
grief of childhood. He put one big paw 
upon her lap, and looked inquiringly into 
her face. She was frightened for a mo- 
ment, but soon placed her small hand on 
his head and stroked it. At this, another 
paw was laid on her lap, and he rubbed 
his cold nose against her face. Then she 
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twined her arms round his neck and aban- 
doned herself to her sorrow, pouring out 
her griefs to this new friend with childish 
simplicity. 

' If I had not fallen asleep with Toby/ 
she sobbed, ' she would not have left me. 
Will that big boy find her for me ? They 
will shut her up again if I am away. I 
wonder where I am.' 

She looked round the comfortable lib- 
rary, and, as if frightened by its size and 
the approaching twilight, hid her face in 
the dog's shaggy neck. He licked her 
pretty arm, and sought, with canine sym- 
pathy, to soothe her grief. But still she 
sobbed on, and awoke the quiet library at 
intervals by her pathetic cry, 'Mamma^ 
mamma !' 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE WILL. 



TTTHBN Leonard left Aveline, he crossed 
' ' the hall to the drawing-room, where 
he found his uncle and aunt and their 
daughters in grave discussion. 

' May that little girl have some tea, 
aunt?' he asked, abruptly, thinking only of 
Aveline. 

' Pray don't interrupt us, Leonard,' re- 
plied Mrs. Churchhouse, peevishly. ' Tell 
Gentle to see to her. Your uncle is al- 
ways burdening us with strays, and I have 
had enough worry for one day.' 
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' Eemain with her till I come/ said Mr. 
Churchhouse, who was accustomed to com- 
mand and be obeyed, both in his parsonage 
and parish. 

'I hope something will turn up for 
Leonard soon. I am sure we shall not 
now be able to support him much longer/ 
said Mrs. Churchhouse, as Leonard dis- 
appeared. 

She emphasised the now in a way that 
was quite comprehensible by her family, 
for at that moment they were discussing 
her uncle's will. She and her husband 
had just returned from the reading of it, 
and were neither of them in the best of 
humours. The daughters, who were young 
and inquisitive, were anxious to learn what 
would be their own peculiar increase of 
income, and whether Uncle Lisle had left 
them anything. 

' Not a penny, girls, not a penny. Not 
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SO mucli as a five-pound note to buy a 
mourning ring/ said their much-aggrieved 
mother. * Mourning-ring, indeed ! why, 
he ordered that no one, not even his valet, 
should wear black for him, I am sure I 
was always very fond of him, in a way, 
and did my very best to please him/ 

' We all did that except Amicia,' re- 
marked Mr. Churchhouse, who, though 
annoyed, was amused at the disappoint- 
ment of his family, ' and I think she and 
her husband will be as much surprised 
at their thousand-pound legacy as we all 
are, for they certainly did not expect 

it; 

* But, papa, surely you have something. 
He thought so much of you. Did he 
forget you too ?' asked Lucy, a lively girl 
of sixteen, who was seated on a low stool 
by the fire near her father, while Mrs. 
Churchhouse and the eldest daughter, 

F 2 
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Sophy, were side by side on a neigh- 
bouring couch. 

' By no means/ replied the vicar, lugub- 
riously. ' I am that bugbear, residuary 
legatee, and, not having enough on my 
hands already, have the honour to be a 
sort of co-guardian with the Court of 
Chancery of that fortunate individual, 
the heir-at-law.' 

' Who is that ? Not Leonard ! Although 
he was so fond of him, he surely wouldn't 
have left the manor out of the family,^ 
cried the two girl's, simultaneously. 

*No. All the jealousy lavished upon 
my nephew was utterly thrown away. He 
still keeps his birthright of poverty. But 
Uncle Lisle did not quite forget him. With 
grim irony he left him his old davenport, 
saying in his will that he believed he was 
the only person alive who would value it.' 

' I am sure I should not,' exclaimed 
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Sophy, aggrieved. ' A rickety, lumbering 
old thing.' 

* But Leonard will — he likes relics,' put 
in Lucy. ' Only I wish he had been left 
money instead. Dear papa, do tell us who 
the heir really is ? If it isn't mamma, it 
must either be Aunt Dallimore or Aunt 
Conquest, since you say he has left Aunt 
Amicia a thousand pounds. That is just 
what I expected to have.' 

. * " He that expecteth nothing will not 
be disappointed," and frequently agreeably 
surprised,' said the vicar. ' It is certainly 
true in this case.' 

' Mamma, who is it ? Papa is so pro- 
voking !' asked Lucy. 

* Master Lisle Dallimore Lisle !' return- 
ed her father, slowly, taking the words 
from the lips of his wife. 

The girls threw up their hands in 
astonishment, exclaiming, 
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' That baby !' 

' That baby !' repeated their father. 
* And now, if you will hold your tongues, I 
will tell you all about it.' 

' And I will go and take off my things^ 
for I am tired to death, and quite un- 
nerved,' said Mrs. Ohurchhouse, rising, and 
moving towards the door with melancholy 
face and drooping figure. 

* Poor mamma I It is too bad,' cried 
Lucy. 

' To begin at the beginning,' commenced 
Mr. Ohurchhouse, ' Uncle Lisle left a par- 
ticular paper with Dr. Foss, to be opened 
the day after his death. This contained 
the singular orders relative to his funeral. 
He desired that no one should wear any 
sort of mourning garment, hatband, scarf, 
or other funereal accompaniment for him, 
and that he should be buried in the 
churchyard beneath the east window. The 
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grave happens to be near that of his 
former housekeeper, Miss Cunninghame. 
He was to be borne thither by six of his 
labourers. They were to be dressed in 
their ordinary Sunday clothes, and to 
wear nothing black. His coffin was to be 
of oak, without the usual plate and palL 
This will account to you for the sudden 
orders that the mourning clothes should 
not be made. According to your aunt 
Dallimore, her girls were already busy 
over theirs ; but, fortunately, our distance 
from town saved us the expense. Not 
that I should have minded that, for I 
would much rather have spent a small in- 
come than that the whole Lisle family 
should be subject to the gossip of the 
island ; besides, I really liked Uncle Lisle, 
in spite of his reserve and pride, and I 
fancied he liked me.' 

* So did we, I'm sure,' moaned Sophy. 
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* His will was certainly his greatest 
oddity/ continued her father. ' We all 
suspected that he wished the manor to go 
in the male line, and we knew that he was 
annoyed at the nearest of kin being 
females ; but we little thought that he 
would constitute your Aunt Dallimore's 
youngest child heir of all. Don't inter- 
rupt. He has left him everything save a 
few legacies. The child had never offend- 
ed him, says the will — for he had never 
seen him ; and aunt Amicia and her 
Frenchman had never curried favour. So 
this is how the rest of us are rewarded 
for our disinterested civilities. The manor 
is to be let, and all the money is to accu- 
mulate until Master Lisle is twenty-one 
when he will come into a fine fortune, if he 
live. Of course he is to take the name of 
Lisle as his surname, and will therefore be 
favoured with duplicates of that ancient 
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family distinctive. The possibility of his 
death is not contemplated; so, should 
he die before attaining his majority, I 
suppose litigation would ensue. But I 
hope he may thrive well, and prove a 
blessing to the church and parish.' 

* I suppose Aunt Dallimore is delight- 
ed ?' said Lucy. 

' As much so as propriety will permit/ 
replied the vicar. ' Of course she wipes 
her eyes, as we all do ; but hers is what 
is vulgarly called a *' wet grief " that can 
afford to show itself. Ours is dry. She 
and the major started off as soon as the 
will was read, not liking, your mother 
supposes, to meet our disappointed faces. 
It is difficult to imagine the results of 
such a will, which is, perhaps, scarcely 
just. As its predecessors have been de- 
stroyed, we can never know how the squire 
disposed of the property before the birth 
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line very severely, when his nephew ap- 
peased him by assuring him that she had 
' promised to be a good girl.' 

' If I find mamma. If not, I can't help 
crying,' whispered the child. 

Mr. Churchhouse soon learnt all that 
she had confided to Leonard, after which 
he sat down by the fire, and began to 
question her himself. His manner soon 
ceased to terrify her, though it was evi- 
dent that there was something she was 
afraid to tell. But by degrees she became 
more communicative, and the innocent 
truthfulness of childhood prevailed over 
the dread of she knew not what. 

' You say that your mother went away 
from you before. How did that happen ?' 
asked Mr. Churchhouse. 

' They took her away, ' was the 
reply. 

* They ? Who ? What had she done ?' 
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' Nothing/ 

*Try to remember. If you tell the 
truth, we shall then know better what to 
do to find her.' 

* Papa said she was mad.' 

' You have a father, then ? What is his 
name ? Where is he ?' 

' Captain Roone. He is dead, and buried 
in the sea.' 

* Did you love him ? Was he good to 
your mother ?' 

She shook her head, and hid her pretty 
face. 

* Did they say your poor mother was out 
of her mind, my child, and place her in an 
asylum ?' 

* Yes — I think so.' 

Here the little creature began to sob^ 
and Leonard crept towards her, and took 
her hand in his. He knew that his uncle, 
being a magistrate, understood how ta 
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arrive at truth, and he feared what his 
next question might be. 

' But she came back to you again, dear,' 
proceeded the vicar, kindly, * and I have 
no doubt we shall see her here to-morrow. 
I understand now that she was terrified by 
the funeral, and by my approaching her. 
Did she often run away ?' 

' Only when papa was cross.' 

* Ah ! poor things ! Where did your 
papa and you live ?' 

' He lived on the sea in his vessel al- 
most always ; we lived at the places his 
ship came to.' 

' You are quite sure he is dead ?' 

* Yes. His brig went down to the 
bottom of the sea in a great storm ever so 
far away.' 

' Do you remember where you lived 
last ?' 

* Number 9, Dock Villas, Bristol.' 
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* Do you know why you came here ?' 

* I think mamma wanted to hide from 
those men who used to fetch her away. 
Oh, sir ! will you let me go and look for 
her ? Perhaps she will be lost.' 

The child sprang from her chair as if 
in terror at some remembrance. Mr. 
Ohurchhouse drew her kindly towards 
him, put his arm round her, and assured 
lier that search was being made, and that 
she must be in the island. 

* Was your mother in the habit of talk- 
ing to you of the Isle of Wight?' he 
asked. 

*I don't remember. She used to tell 
me stories of when she was in school, and 
I liked to hear them. But she has not 
told me any for a long, long time.' 

* How old are you ?' 

' Eight. I was eight last October.' 
*Had you many friends in Bristol?' 
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' No ; dear mamma was afraid of every- 
one but Betsy and me. She thought they 
would take her away. But she was always 
quiet with us, and she was very fond of 
Betsy. Oh ! my dear, dear mamma !' 

Aveline withdrew from Mr. Church- 
house, covered her face with her hands^ 
and tried hard to stifle the tears and sobs 
that were again beginning. 

' What can we do with the child ?' mut- 
tered the vicar. 'Leonard, just ask 
Gentle to come here.' 

Leonard obeyed, and soon returned with 
the housemaid, having told her the stato 
of the case on the way. Her master bade 
her see that the little girl was taken care 
of, and that she was properly housed for 
the night. Gentle, who had been many 
years in the family, and ' knew their ways,^ 
as she phrased it, made no demur, and 
was about to lead Aveline away, but the 
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child clung to Leonard, and, with a sharp 
cry, entreated him to go with her to look 
for her mother. 

'He must remain with me,' said Mr. 
Churchhouse, decidedly. ' In this house 
young people do as they are bid/ 

* But I will seek for your mother as soon 
as I have done what my uncle wants, and 
I will come back and tell you if I find her/ 
said Leonard, as resolutely as the vicar. 

Aveline glanced from one to the other, 
and then at Gentle, who was a prim, dis- 
creet serving-woman of the old school, 
with a real cap on her head, and a genuine 
white apron over her gown. She made 
no further resistance, but allowed herself 
to be led from the library by this Abigail, 
still sobbing silently, * Mamma ! dear 
mamma 1' 

They were joined in the hall by Lucy, 
who had heard the cry, and whose kind 
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' Perhaps there will be a lot of mone 
io the crazy old drawers,' whispere 
Sophy. 

' I hope there may, for Leonard 
heartily tired of dependence, and I don 
wonder; for mamma does not fail to n 
mind him of it,' said Lucy. ' Good nigh 
you darling/ and, with another kiss, Avt 
line was left to slumber alone. 
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CHAPTER V. 



usosabd's t.euact. 



TTTHEN Mr. Churcbbouse ami Ins 
nephew were left alone, the f or- 
aier took a BmaU packet from bis pocket. 
It wag in the form of a letter, but t ieil 
»ith green tape and sealed witb a b"'}?^' 
wd seaL Holding it in bis band, be care- 
*»fly locked tbe door. 

' Uncle lide asked me to give you t his 
myBdf,' he said. • He requested that no 
<me else dwdd be nran^nf. ««,! that tho 




**Wbe private between y"** 
tbewisbof the tb'"^ 
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is sacred, and I shall never mention this 
letter to anyone, unless it should, at any- 
future time, be your and my duty so to 
do.' 

He placed the document in Leonard's 
hands, who turned it over with surprise 
and curiosity. On it was written, *For 
Leonard Leigh alone — to be given to him 
by Mr. Churchhouse after my decease.' 

* The poor squire ! It was good of him 
to think of me. It feels like a bunch of 
keys,' said Leonard. 

* Yes. Probably the keys of the old 
davenport he has left you/ replied the 
vicar. 

And so it proved. 

' The keys of Worsley Lisle's davenport, 
which is to be opened by Leonard Leigh 
only, and in private. He is to allow no 
one but himself to pry into it, and to keep 
its contents secret. He will find therein 
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no personal good, for Worsley Lisle be- 
lieves it is better for him to hew out his 
own way in the world than to have one 
cleared for him. But he may, with his 
indomitable will, find something for the 
good of others, and, if so, he will do his 
duty more courageously for them than the 
testator has done his/ 

This was written on parchment, and 
enclosed with the keys, in the sealed en- 
velope. Leonard stood some time turning 
over and considering the papers and the 
keys. To one of the latter was fastened 
an ivory label, inscribed with the word 
' Drawers,' and the twain were united by 
a piece of dirty tape. 

* Very mysterious !' he muttered at last. 
' But I am not forbidden to show you this, 
uncle,' he said at last, placing the parch- 
ment in the vicar's hands, whose colour 
rose as he perused it. 
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one and another had been buoying him 
up with the hope of at least a thousand 
pounds to help him up the ladder of life. 

'Annuities and legacies to the two or 
three servants who have been with him 
longest/ returned Mr. Churchhouse. 
' Forty pounds a year to Ratigan, and he 
deserves it, for he has put up with more 
than most men, and a legacy of twenty 
pounds to old Biles to see that no menu- 
ment is erected to his memory, either over 
his grave or in the church.' 

A rattling at the handle of the library 
door, and a repeated knocking, here inter- 
rupted the conversation. It was Lucy, 
with the announcement that tea, or rather 
supper, was ready, and that everybody was 
waiting. 

' Coming directly !' shouted her father. 

* I will stow away the keys, and then go 
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and inquire if thjat poor woman Las turned 
up/ said Leonard. 

Bach did accordingly. The latter ran 
up to his bed-room, and groped his way 
in the moonhght to a desk placed on a 
chest of drawers, the key of which was in 
his pocket. He carefully locked the daven- 
port keys into the desk, and then paused 
to consider what he should do with the 
desk-key. 

* If I should lose it, or if anyone should 
purloin it, I shall be in a fine muddle/ he 
ruminated. * So much for the acquisition 
of property ! I must now stow away this 
key where nobody can find it. This will 
do. No one will open this old book which 
the squire gave me.' 

He took down the ' Pictorial History of 
the Isle of Wight ' from a well-filled shelf^ 
and placed the key between its fly-leaf 
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and cover, saying that he would get Lucy 
to make him a chain on the morrow, to 
which he would append it ; then he stood 
a few moments to look out of his window 
on the downs that lay soft and sleepy 
beneath the moonlight. 

^ What if she should have drowned her- 
self, and that pretty child be an orphan 
like me?' he muttered, with a shudder. 
' How could one eat and drink while there 
is such uncertainty?' 

He hastened downstairs, paused a mo- 
ment to listen to the clatter of voices and 
plates in the dining-room, and was about 
to open the front door when his cousin 
Lucy appeared. 

' Leonard, I have been looking for you 
everywhere. Mamma says you are always 
late. Do come to tea.' 

* Tell aunt I will be back directly. I 
am only going to inquire if the poor wo- 
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man is found. And, Lucy, just see after 
the child who is consigned to Gentle's 
tender mercies. She is a paragon of wo- 
mankind, but didn't look pleased at the 
honour uncle thrust upon her.' 

* I have seen the child ; she is asleep.' 

' Thank you, Lucy. I will soon be back. 
Make my peace with aunt.' 

With this he left the house, pulling the 
door to noiselessly behind him. 

He ran down the road to the small ham- 
let that lay nestled in the hollow below 
church, parsonage, manor, and downs. 
The lights twinkled cheerfully through 
each casement, and an odour of peace 
seemed to enwrap the thatch-covered cot- 
tages. He entered one of them. It was 
where Dan Lane lived, whose father was 
smoking his pipe, while the mother and 
various children were sitting about afc 
work or play. He inquired for Dan, and 
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was told that he had gone off after some 
mad woman who had run away and left 
her child behind her. 

' Just as if there warn't children enough 
already/ added Dan's father, looking rue- 
fully at his brood. 

Leonard proceeded to the sexton's cot- 
tage, where he found old Biles ruminating 
over his fire, while his aged wife was pre- 
paring his supper. The sexton greeted 
his visitor warmly, but could give him no 
information concerning Aveline's mother. 

'I see her run wild down the road/ 
explained Mrs. Biles, pausing in her fry- 
ing operations to turn and face Leonard, 
fork in hand. 'I be a-getting a bit o' 
pig's-fry for my old man, Measter Leonard. 
He did come in that shivery from burying 
the squire, you med a-knocked 'im auver 
wi' a cullender.' 

'Buried like a pauper alongside of his 
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housekeeper I' exclaimed Biles, uplifting 
his hands. * I al'ays said as he wur fond 
o' Miss Cunningharae. When she wur 
Madam Lisle's lady's-maid she wur a rare 
beauty, and held her head as high as her 
missus. And she wur a sight more pleas- 
ant than Madam Lisle. 'Twur queer she 
should a-come back here to die, and lie 
alongside of her measter. But dust to 
dust, bone to bone, as I says. Still he 
were Squire Lisle o' Lisle. I hope they'll 
put un up a grand moniment.' 

' Then you haven't heard, Biles, that 
you are to have twenty pounds to see that 
no stone of any kind shall mark his grave ?' 
said Leonard. 

The old man and his wife turned 
suddenly round, the latter nearly upsetting 
the frying-pan. It was some time before 
they could be made to understand the 
nature of Mr. Lisle's bequest. 
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Although it was winter, the night was 
warm, and the sleeping downs looked 
solemnly sweet beneath the lights and 
shadows that floated over them from moon 
and clouds, and the valley below them 
seemed strangely mysterious in the solem- 
nity of night. 

Still the youths sped on, until they 
found, at last, the object of their search. 
Leonard uttered an ejaculation of thank- 
fulness, as he suddenly perceived a re- 
cumbent figure beneath a large furze- 
bush. He ran towards it, and recognized 
the pale face of Aveline's mother. He 
stooped over her, to see if she were alive 
or dead, and found that she breathed, 
and slept. Dan stood at a distance, fear- 
ful that they had come upon a corpse. 
The moon, now high in the heavens, 
looked down pitifully upon the sleeper, 
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and touched the wan cheeks with her 
silvery rays. 

Leonard feared to rouse her, lest she 

should again escape ; so he knelt down 

beside her, and, motioning Dan to be 

ready, raised her so gently that she did 

not immediately awake. They lifted her 

from the ground between them, and, in 

so doing, her torn mantle fell off, and 

she uttered a little cry. Leonard fancied 

he heard the word Aveline. He bade 

Dan aid him in lifting the poor woman, 

but Dan's fingers were not so tender as 

his heart; and, by the time they had 

managed to place her on her feet, she 

was quite aroused. As her garments were 

saturated with the dews from the skies, 

and her limbs stiffened by the chill of 

earth, her instantaneous effort to escape 

from their grasp was ineffectual, and she 

h2 
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raised a pitiful wail as she struggled ta 
release herself from their hold. Leonard 
spoke kindly to her, but she evidently 
did not understand him. He could only 
make out a few words of her disconnected 
lamentations. The principal idea in her 
mind seemed to be that she must escape 
from something ; and, * not to prison. 
Save me. Oh ! save me/ was audible 
amidst her incoherent cries. 

The two youths had left the village of 
Lisle several miles behind them, so Leo- 
nard felt assured that it would be useless 
to think of retracing their steps. He 
was quick of thought and rapid of de- 
cision ; so he resolved to take her to 
another hamlet that lay beneath the down 
where they found her. It was a difficult 
task ; for the path was steep and slip- 
pery, the moonlight uncertain, and the 
poor creature refractory. Her cries went 
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to Leonard's heart ; still he and Dan held 
her fast, and supported her between them 
until they finally reached the rough fence 
and stile which led out of the downs into 
the roads that debouched variously from 
the slumbering village. Here a police- 
man walked his dreary rounds, and 
looked about for law-breakers, who rarely 
appeared. 

This functionary met our trio at the 
stile aforesaid. He had noted something 
unusual moving on the downs above him, 
and had patiently awaited its descent. 
Leonard soon made himself known, and 
informed the policeman of the state of 
the case, in whispers that his charge could 
scarcely overhear. After some consulta- 
tion, and with much difficulty, they in- 
duced the unfortunate woman to accom- 
pany them to a small inn, the host of 
which was well-known to Leonard. They 
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knocked him up, and his wife soon ac- 
commodated the wearj wanderer; while 
Leonard resolved to remain in the parlour 
for the remainder of the night, first bid- 
ding Dan return to Lisle with the news. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 

TT'came to pass, in the natural course 
-*- of events, that the poor unknown 
wanderer, Mrs. Eoone and her child Ave- 
line, were conveyed to the great XTnion 
Workhouse, or House of Industry, as it 
was called, at Parkhurst. We will pass 
over the terror of the one at the sight of 
the parochial authorities that sent her 
thither, and the joy of the other at the 
prospect of seeing her mother again. 
Suffice it to say that Mr. Churchhouse 
took the little girl himself, and Leonard 
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accompanied her mother. The milk of 
human kindness flowed freely in our 
island, and everyone concerned was de- 
sirous to do what was best and most 
rightful for both. Sympathy is more 
spontaneous and universal than we fancy, 
and there was no member of the family 
at Lisle Vicarage that would not have 
done all in their power to help the stran- 
gers to their home and friends. But it 
was deemed wisest that the inquiries 
should be made systematically, and that, 
pending these, the poor daft woman and 
her innocent little girl should be lodged 
where they would be properly cared for, 
and where they had a claim for considera- 
tion, instead of with people, however kind, 
who knew not what best to do with them. 
Naturally these measures displeased 
Leonard, who, in his youthful enthusi- 
asm, would have had them lodged in the 
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«mpty manor, or anywhere but the work- 
house. Still this large asylum for the 
destitute was not to be despised. Seated 
on a hill on the outskirts of Parkhurst 
Forest, surrounded by green fields and 
cheerful roads, blown upon by genial 
breezes from down and sea, and consist- 
ing of airy, roomy apartments, the huge 
building, capable of holding seven hun- 
dred people, was, on the whole, rather 
cheery than melancholy to look at. Some 
discontented persons chose to consider it 
a jail ; but, when compared with its neigh- 
bour, the big convict prison, it looked 
more like a palace. And certainly, if 
only for change of air, the ' casual ' visitor 
must be benefited by a sojourn in this 
healthy spot, the selection of which, for 
the maintenance of the poor generally, 
proves that their richer brethren have no 
desire to wash their hands of them, since 
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the charming site tends to longevity. The 
sound of the bugle and military move- 
ments, as heard from the neighbouring 
Parkhurst barracks, must also be some* 
what inspiriting, and help to break the 
monotony of the industrial or suffering 
day. A strange and interesting triad are 
these three great national institutions on 
the summit of that breezy hill, and close 
to that ancient forest. Barracks, work- 
house, prison — how suggestive ! Each 
with its chaplain, its surgeon, its hospital, 
and the whole trio covering an area of a 
hundred acres, and surrounded by forest 
land. 

When Mr. Churchhouse and Aveline 
drove through the great iron gates and up 
the road, the child, who had grown com- 
municative, asked many questions, and 
seemed delighted with the cheerful aspect 
of the exterior of the union. 
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* Shall I soon see my dear mamma ?' she 
inquired. ' And will they let me stay with 
her?' 

' I hope so, my child/ was the evasive 
reply. 

Mr. Ohurchhouse was a magistrate, a 
guardian, and a general benefactor of the 
poor ; but he was too well acquainted with 
the rules of the establishment to answer 
with certainty. A man in fustian, who 
was working in the garden, hastened to 
hold his horse ; the porter admitted him 
with alacrity, for he was a favourite, de- 
spite his somewhat choleric disposition, 
for everyone knew that he would literally 
sell the coat off his back to help a dis- 
tressed brother. 

Aveline grasped his hand tightly as they 
passed through the great dining-hall, one 
hundred and eighteen feet long, and won- 
dered if her * dear mamma ' had been in 
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that formidable place ; but she saw little 
more of the interior of the building at that 
time, because Mr. Churchhouse led her at 
once to the board-room, where two gen- 
tlemen awaited him. After a short, whis- 
pered conference, he again took her hand, 
and, preceded by one of these, proceeded 
to another private room, where, to her 
great joy, she saw her mother. Heedless 
of the presence of the matron, Leonard, 
and two or three others, she ran towards 
her and threw her arms round her, with 
her usual pathetic cry of, ' My dear mam- 
ma, I have found you !' But she met with 
no response. Her poor mother either did 
not recognise her at all, or was so occu- 
pied by her surroundings that she took no 
heed of her. She was clinging to Leonard 
when her child greeted her, and she clung 
to him still, casting alarmed glances on 
the rest of the little party. 
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' I fear it is a bad case. She does not 
know her child/ said one of these, the 
doctor, to Mr. Churchhouse. 

* She will — she will by-and-by. She is 
frightened/ cried Aveline, facing the 
speaker, all timidity gone. 

* You need not fear — he is very kind — 
we are all friends/ whispered Leonard, 
equally to mother and child. 

. But they did fear, for they had been 
subjected to similar inquisitions before. 
Although kindly hands had ministered to 
them, they looked wayworn and sad 
enough, their shabby garments hanging 
limply about their limbs, and their hair 
being rumpled and tangled, in truly 
aesthetic fashion. Yet there was some- 
thing in their appearance and manners 
which betokened a condition at least above 
the common. All present pitied them. 

* It is useless to prolong this scene,' 
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To reach the infirmary they had to pass 
through the garden, which even at that 
ivintry time was not bereft of flowers, 
carefully nourished and tended by inmates 
of the house. The sight gave evident 
pleasure to the poor patient, who smiled, 
and stretched her hand involuntarily to- 
wards a rosebud that still lingered on a 
nearly leafless bush. 

* May she have it ? It will do her good,^ 
said Aveline. 

The kind doctor plucked that ' last rose 
of winter/ and placed it in the child's 
hand. She instantly transferred it to her 
mother, across whose features flitted a 
gleam of intelligence, and the dear name 
' Aveline' fluttered on her lips. 

*Yes, my own mamma,' exclaimed the 
child, and the mother took her hand 
naturally. 

The doctor slipped behind Leonard, and 
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whispered in his ear, ' There is reason left. 
Leave her while it remains, and she is sat- 
isfied with the child.' 

Leonard obeyed, and felt almost annoy 
ed that, when he released himself from her 
whom he had been supporting, he was not 
even missed. She was, as the doctor said, 
satisfied with her little girl. Still he 
could not refrain from following to the 
infirmary, inside which he had never been. 
He went with his uncle into the super- 
intendent's neat sitting-room, while the 
doctor took his charge elsewhere, and, 
after waiting there some time, had the 
somewhat disappointing satisfaction of 
learning from the doctor that Mrs. Roone 
was quietly submitting to rules. 

' She, her child, and a nurse can be in an 
ante-room, and not in the general ward, 
till we know where to send her,' he said. 
*As they are your prot6g6es, you may 
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just glance in upon them, Leonard.' 
He did so, and saw the poor soul 

seated by the fire, scenting her rose, while 

» 

a nurse and Aveline were taking ofE her 
bonnet and jacket. Beyond, through an 
open door, he perceived the general con- 
valescent ward, with its clean beds and 
various female patients, who, for the most 
part, liked to come over to the infirmary 
from the sick-wards of the larger estab- 
lishment. While the doctor was within, 
he continued to peep through the open- 
ing which he had purposely left him, and 
was perceived by Aveline. She ran towards 
him. 

' Dear mamma is quite well again now,' 
she said. 'They are so kind. She is not 
a bit frightened. There are no police- 
men or officers here, only good nurses. 
She knows me, and they won't shut 
her up. Thank you and the kind 
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gentleman, and the ladies, and everybody. 
See, she is looking for me ! She misses 
me ! Good-bye. Good-bye.' 

She held her pretty face, radiant with 
hope, up to Leonard, and he stooped 
and kissed her. He felt like a brother to 
this little girl whom he had aided, and, 
when she ran back to her mother, he was 
sorry to think that circumstances might 
prevent their ever meeting again. 

' The first act is over. Let the curtain 
fall,' said his uncle, with a sigh of relief, 
when he rejoined him. ^ Oh ! this per- 
plexing problem of what to do with the 
waifs and strays of life. Now, Leonard, 
come and drive me home, and we will 
look in on the Dallimores on our way, 
and see if they bear their honours meekly.' 

Leonard liked being charioteer ; indeed, 
he liked everything that gave him the 
mastery ; and that, from no desire to 

i2 
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surpass his fellows, but from an iahereafc 
wish to excel in whatever he undertook. 
Ambition is of two degrees — the high 
and the low. The former is compre- 
hended in that incomprehensible word. 
Excelsior; the latter in the comprehensi- 
ble one, vain-glory. The one would mount, 
helping rivals up the steep — the other 
would push on, keeping them back. 

Leonard worked for work's sake ; strug* 
gled from mere vigour of mind and body ; 
helped others from the promptings of con- 
science. He was almost indifferent to 
applause, yet morbidly sensitive of re- 
buke. Because he was an orphan and 
dependent, he was always fancying him- 
self *an obstructive,' and, while pining 
for love, feat-ed that nobody loved him. 
But he was ambitious, and was not con- 
tent with carrying off the prizes at the 
grammar-school where he was educated. 
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and winning champion cups at athletic 
sports, boating, and what not. He wished 
to go in for the higher prizes of life. 
But how ? This was the problem he was 
always striving to solve. 

As he drove through the clean, bright 
streets of the ancient and picturesque 
borough of Newport, and passed the 
quaint and antiquated grammar-school, 
he sought, for the hundredth time, to 
read his riddle. 

'My holidays are over next week, uncle. 
I shall be seventeen before next term ends 
— and what am I to do after that ?' 

' After that ! The deluge, I should 
imagine; for nothing mundane seems to 
offer,' replied Mr. Churchhouse. 'I had 
hoped the squire would leave you at least 
a thousand pounds, to give you a start; 
to article you to Mr. Redfern, or appren- 
tice you to Dr. Foss, or even send you 
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you believe that the squire was in his 
right mind when he made that will? If 
I were aunts, I would dispute it. Of 
course we have the best of it. But here 
is this baby — Lisle, you mustn't suck your 
thumb, now you are heir to all that wealth 
— this infant, who has to wait twenty 
years before anyone will be the better 
for the manor.' 

' Excuse me, Isabella/ broke in Leonard. 
* Chancery is sure to allow a good sum for 
his maintenance.' 

' A fig for chancery. I don't believe in 
chancery, and everybody knows that what 
gets in there never comes out. But there 
is one comfort. We are to have a grand 
nurse to superintend this youth's nursery 
— don't suck your thumb, child ! — a new 
housemaid, so that Drudge may the better 
attend to his food — a family doctor, for 
we already find that he is delicate, though 
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he never ailed in his life, and — I foresee 
that my authority will be set at nought.' 

' Poor Isabella !' ejaculated Leonard, 
maliciously. *But now you can go to 
Girton, since you will no longer be wanted 
at home.' 

* We shall see about that,' returned the 
girl, loftily. 

' Isabella ! Isabella ! where on earth are 
you ? Where is that precious baby ?' 
resounded through the house. 

In another instant Mrs. Major Dalli- 
more appeared. She was exceedingly 
short-sighted, and, as she wore her 
glasses dangling from her neck, they 
were never on her nose at the right 
minute, so she always appeared to be 
searching for somebody or something. 
She was careless as to dress, thus form- 
ing a contrast to her sister, Madame 
d'Ang^re, and on the present occasion 
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■wore DO cap, and was adorned by one of 
Isabella's lawn-tennis aprons, whict was 
too small for her. Leonard did not like 
her, and was wont to say that she always 
came up to him ' butting like a bull.' 
She did so on the present occasion, as 
soon as she had taken the baby from Isa- 
bella. She had a grudge against him 
because she considered that he should 
have been placed in some orphanage, in- 
stead of with her ' poor, delicate sister.' 

'How d'ye do, Leonard? So Uncle 
Lisle left you his old davenport ? What 
on earth can you do with it, since you will 
naturally go out into the world soon ? It 
is a lumbering, old-fashioned piece of fur- 
niture that no one would care to have in 
their house.' 

'Not for the squire's sake, Mrs. Dalli- 
more? Why, I would rather bavoj 
a new one, because I hare sob 
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humble, the Dallimores were much exalted 
by the disposition of the property. 

Leonard was seated between Helen and 
Quiz, who confided to him their disap- 
pointment when the orders came to stop 
the mourning, and the latter, who was his 
favourite, said that * Miss Poore had been 
offended ever since.' 

'It seems to me that everyone is of- 
fended except Lisle/ said Leonard. 

' Not papa, and mamma — they are de- 
lighted,' whispered Quiz. 'And so are 
we, because we shall be ever so rich, and 
have new frocks and new furniture, and 
^11 sorts of things, when the Lord Chan- 
cellor has settled Lisle's salary.' 

Leonard laughed, and thought, after all, 
that it was a pleasant thing to be heir-at- 
law. 

Meanwhile the elders of the family party 
were discussing the will for the hundredth 
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time. Mrs. Dallimore was never tired of 
trying to explain that she had nothing ta 
do with it. 

' I am sure no one was so much sur- 
prised as I was/ she said, looking at Mr.. 
Churchhouse through her glasses. *My 
sisters are justly aggrieved, and almost 
reproach me for Lisle's good fortune — not 
Amicia, of course, for she expected nothing/ 

* And got something/ put in the vicar. 
'Bad plan to look for anything in this 
world. Once or twice in my life I have 
been led to expect legacies, and in each 
instance was disappointed. This had no- 
thing to do with the squire, from whom 
we one and all looked for untold benefits, 
but from parishioners who promised me, 
one his arm-chair, another his Bible, a 
third as good as a hundred pounds. They 
all died without wills. Now Lisle and 
Leonard are heirs beyond dispute/ 
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' Poor Leonard !' ejaculated Mrs. Dalli- 
more, turning towards him. ' What will 
you do with that crazy old davenport ? I 
remember aunt seated in state at it years 
ago; and then uacle taking to it, nobody 
knew why.' 

'It will hold my MSS. when I get it/ 
replied Leonard, with a side glance at 
Isabella. 

' Such stuff !' said that young lady. 
I'm sure 1 wish the squire had left you 
something to start you in life,' said Mrs. 
Dallimore, condescendingly. 

' He'll start himself, mamma,' put in 
impertinent Quiz. 'Won't you, Leonard?' 
I'll try, Quiz,' he replied. 

' There's no space here for much of a 
run,' interposed the major. ' Emigration's 
the thing now-a-days. All England's over- 
stocked. Bad enough when I went to 
India — worse now.' 
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Again the conversation turned upon the 
will, and Mrs. Dallimore renewed her ex- 
cuses, until dinner was over, and Mr. 
Churohhouse and Leonard departed for 
the scene of the squire's eccentricities. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



BOTH ORPHANS. 



nnHE time-honoured grammar-school to 
-*- which Leonard Leigh was indebted 
for his education was founded by Lord 
Chief Justice Fleming in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. He had been 
sent to it as a weekly boarder from the 
age of ten years, and had profited well by 
its teaching. In spite of numerous esca- 
pades, a high spirit, and indomitable will, 
he had earned the good opinion of his 
masters, and was a favourite with his 
schoolfellows. They all looked upon him 
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as a sort of champion scholar and athlete, 
and were, on the whole, proud of him. 
Still nobody guessed what he would do 
with his gifts, mental and corporeal, be- 
cause all knew that he was a penniless 
orphan, dependent on an uncle, who pos- 
sessed little or nothing beyond his church 
preferment. Happily for him, however, 
there lay beneath the varied strata of his 
character that best of all gifts, faith. He 
trusted implicitly, with the trust of a child, 
in Him who is the Father of the fatherless, 
and, often to the displeasure of his friends, 
appeared careless of his future. 

Leonard always thought of his school- 
house with particular interest, because in 
it Charles I. had dwelt during his abode 
in Newport, while the negotiation between 
him and his parliament proceeded. Often, 
during the hours of study, he would con- 
jure up the faces of the ill-fated monarch 
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and such church dignitaries as were with 
him, while divine service was performed 
in the very school-room in which he and 
his companions studied, and would be lost 
in a tender pity for one who had sub- 
sequently been imprisoned in the neigh- 
bouring castle of Carisbrooke. Indeed, 
the castle itself was a place of intense in- 
terest to him, and he delighted to roam 
amongst its ruins. 

Monsieur and Madame d'Ang^re lived 
in the village of Carisbrooke, and would 
now and then invite him to stay with 
them from Saturday till Monday, an event 
which happened some weeks after that 
parting with the little Aveline which we 
have recorded. On the Sunday morning 
he prevailed on his host and hostess to go 
to church at Newport instead of Caris- 
brooke, because he loved the service at 
the beautiful church of St. Thomas, being 
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usually condemned to what he considered 
the dreary routine of ancient Lisle. He 
had, moreover, other reasons for wishing 
to worship there on that particular morn- 
ing. While the organ was pealing forth 
its grand tones, his eyes wandered, as 
they always did, towards that sweet mural 
marble erected by Queen Victoria to the 
memory of the Princess Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the unfortunate Charles I. ; and he 
thought he would have fought to the 
death for the Stuarts, were their cause 
right or wrong, because they were unfor- 
tunate. He had often stood to gaze on 
the recumbent figure of the princess, as 
she lay with clasped hands, and her head 
on the open Bible, within the broken bars 
of her prison room, and he had wished that 
he were Baron Marochetti to have carved 
such a memorial. And how he had de- 
sired to emulate him, Albert the good, 
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who had caused two stained glass windows 
to cast a mellowed lig^ht on the sweet 
marble efligy of this daughter of a dis- 
crowned king! Yeij pitiful it was to him, 
eTen after the lapse of centuries, to reflect 
on this young princess, whose simple coffin 
had been found beneath that very church 
when it was re-built, not so many years 
ago. 

From the monument there was but a 
glance to the altar. Here his eyes rested 
while the organ still played on, for here 
sat the children of the Blue School, in 
whom he took an interest. They were 
usually first at church, and Monsieur 
d'Angfere was never long after them. He 
was a methodical man, and liked to set a 
good example in the matter of regularity. 
Thus Leonard had time to look about 
him before the service began, and to 
glance from the inanimate marble, past 
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the torn regimental colours, to the animate 
girls who were seated with their backs to 
the communion-table. 

His school was called a free grammar- 
school, and educated some twenty boys of 
the town without charge ; and here was an- 
other free school for twenty of the other 
sex. It had this advantage over the boys, 
its girls were clothed as well as educated. 
And how picturesque their dress was ! 
They all wore large gipsy straw hats, sur- 
rounded by a band of red ribbon, white 
caps, white bibbed aprons, long mittens, 
dark-blue serge frocks, and short cloaks. 
Their hair was smoothly brushed. Madon- 
na-wise, and they all looked much as if 
they had suddenly started out of the can- 
vass of some mediaaval picture. Their 
conduct in church was so exemplary that 
Leonard was wont to wonder how they 
could be so well trained. As they sat on 
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the steps with their backs to the rails^ 
they were visible in their old-world cos- 
tume to most of the congregation. Ta 
the twenty town girls a few boarders were 
added, and a good work was accomplished 
in training them either for domestic ser- 
vice or apprentices. 

On this particular Sunday, one of these 
little girls seemed unusually restless, and 
Leonard noticed that there was movement 
among the generally prim and sedate 
young people ; but he was too far off to 
distinguish individuals. The congrega- 
tion was large, the service impressive, the 
music good, and to him there was every- 
thing to please. And something also, in 
spite of his best efforts, to amuse. It was 
impossible for him to sit near monsieur 
and madame without feeling his risible 
faculties stirred within him. No one in 
the large church repeated the responses so 
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loudly as Monsieur d'Ang^re, and his 
foreign accent and nasal enunciation — the 
latter due more to snufE than consonants 
— were remarkable. Then his wife was 
in such a constant flutter of excitement 
over her flowers and bonnet-strings, that 
it was difficult to be as devout as could be 
wished near them. Monsieur d'Ang^re 
was a very religious man, and, being some- 
what proud of his English and his voice, 
joined in all the responses. Although he 
sang French well, he occasionally stumbled 
over the English chants and hymns, and 
this it was that troubled the devotions of 
the junior members of the congregation. 

* Listen to Monsieur d'Ang^re ! How 
divinely he sings ! Why does not every- 
one join as he does ?' his admiring wife 
whispered to Leonard, when a well- 
produced note rose high above those of 
neighbouring vocalists. 
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Leonard had as mach as lie could do to 
keep his coantenance ; for, what between 
watching the Blue girls^ still strangely 
moring in front, and receiving monsieiir*s 
qoayers into his ears at the side, he 
was nnnsnallj inattentiye. This was not 
natnral to him, for he possessed a rerer- 
ent and religious mind; so puDing him- 
self up, and abstracting himself from 
outward things, he fastened his eyes on 
his Prayer Book, and sought to pre- 
Tent his thoughts from wandering away 
from the spiritual liturgy of the church 
he loved. Conservative in most thiuffs, 
he desired no change in what he was 
pleased to consider as perfect as any 
compilation from Holy Scripture. 

When the service was over, it took the 
large congregation some time to disperse ; 
and he again found himself admiring the 
light and graceful windows, particularly 
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the one in memory of the soldiers who 
fell in the Crimean War, and who were 
formerly stationed at Parkhurst barracks ; 
the old monuments and the curious carv- 
ing on pulpit and reading-desk; for he 
never wearied of what pleased his eye 
and touched his heart. 

It was not until the last note of the 
grand organ ceased, that he and his 
friends reached the outside of the hand- 
some church. Here they were met by 
the Dallimores. 

' Where is your mother, Isabella ?' asked 
Madame d'Angfere. 

'She is stopping at home with Lisle. 
He has something the matter with him,' 
replied Isabella. 

* Ah ! mon ami Lisle ! I am sorry. • 
The great heirs are sure to ail/ put 
in Monsieur d'Ang6re, with a side glance 
at Leonard. 
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He was engaged with Quiz, when all 
of a sudden one of the Blue School 
children came breathless towards him, and 
seized him by the hand. 

* They have taken away my dear 
mamma. Where have they put her?* 
she cried, in an eager, tearful voice. 

It was the child Aveline. 

She was succeeded the next minute by 
the mistress of the school, from whom 
she had escaped. She had recognized 
Leonard when in church, which had been 
the cause of the movement among the 
children. The mistress apologised kindly 
for her, saying that she had only been 
at school a few days, and was very un- 
happy about her mother. She then tried 
to induce her to accompany her, but the 
child clung to Leonard. 

' Poor little girl ! What is the matter ?* 
asked Helen, compassionately. 
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* A disobedient child, who was naughty 
in church,' said Isabella. 

* I only wanted to come to Mr. Leonard^ 
because I have lost my mamma,' said Ave- 
line, tears pouring down her face, as she 
looked from one to the other. 

*I will bring her home directly,' whis- 
pered Leonard to the mistress. 'She 
knows me, and thinks I can restore her 
poor mother to her. I will be with you 
in time for dinner, if you will excuse me 
for half an hour,' he added to Madame 
d'Angire. 

As they were attracting attention, and 
the rest of the Blue girls were waiting, 
he did not stay to explain matters, but 
went off down the High Street, holding 
Aveline's hand, and watched by the group 
of friends. 

' Mais, what a beauty ! Who is it ?* 
asked Monsieur d'Ang^re. 
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* The child of the poor mad woman who 
ran away from the workhouse rather than 
be sent to the county asylum over the 
water/ replied Major Dallimore. 

Monsieur shrugged his shoulders piti- 
fully. 

^I was once almost fou myself from 
poverty, in the time of my misfortune. 
Had they been so cruel to your pauvre 
Alphonse, mon amie, I would not have had 
my present happy condition,' he said, 
bowing elaborately to his wife, who re- 
sponded with a graceful bend. 

^But you are a gentleman, monsieur, 
and she is only a workhouse girl,' put 
in Quiz, who was watching Leonard and 
Aveline jealously. 

The streets were full of respectable 
church and chapel-goers, some wending 
their way homewards, others towards the 
fashionable mall, for a few turns in the 
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delightful sunshine. Nothing could be 
brighter, more cheerful, more unpreten- 
tious than the crowds. Here and there 
a red-coat from the barracks enlivened 
the scene, and everywhere the brick 
houses and yellow, sandy roads glowed 
beneath a sky as clear on that winter's 
day as if it had been summer. 

Leonard hurried through the streets as 
quickly as he could, dragging the little 
girl with him. As he knew almost every- 
one he passed, he nodded or spoke hastily 
as he went along, not wishing to answer 
inquiries concerning his charge. He 
reached the school-house before the mis- 
tress and her little train of picturesque 
scholars. It was a low, dark, old-fashioned 
building, with a tablet over its door in- 
scribed with the date and particulars of 
its foundation, and situated in a quiet, 
retired street. Here Leonard began ta 
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question Aveline, who clasped his hand 
in both hers, and looked round with evi- 
dent terror. 

' Why are you so frightened ? Are they 
not kind to you T he asked. 

* Yes, they are kind to me ; but my dear 
mamma, where have they taken her ?' 
replied the child. 

As she spoke, the mistress arrived with 
the other children, and they all entered 
the school-house together. She told the 
children to go into their large school-#oom 
on the right of the passage, while she 
spoke to Leonard in her parlour on its 
left ; but Aveline still clung to him. 

' You shall see Master Leigh again, my 
dear, when I have spoken to him,' said 
the kind governess, and she let go his 
hand submissively, and went into the 
school-room. 

' I do not know what to do with her. 
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sir/ said the mistress, when she had closed 
the door. * She has more than once tried 
to run away, and all I can say to her only 
makes her more miserable. She is far 
beyond her years in her learning, and has 
been taught the rudiments of French and 
music. She is very well behaved, or 
would be, but for this grief, and does 
everything I tell her.' 

It was difficult to say which looked 
most puzzled, the good mistress or Leo- 
nard, t Both were anxious to comfort 
Aveline, but scarcely knew how. 

' I believe it was quite by favour that 
my uncle got her into the school,' said 
Leonard. 'You know that her poor 
mother escaped from the workhouse one 
night, and has not since been heard of. 
It was supposed that she discovered the 
intention of the guardians to send her to 
an asylum, of which her child says she 
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had a great dread. But she cannot be 
traced ; neither can her friends. All they 
have found out is that her husband's name 
was Eoone, and that he and the ship of 
which he was captain went to the bottom 
of the sea together.' 

' The little girl says her mother was not 
mad, only *' sorry," as she expresses it,*^ 
remarked the mistress. 

' I do not think she was actually mad ^ 
neither does Dr. Foss/ returned Leonard. 
* But she was next door to it, and idriven 
into the melancholy, silent state in which 
she was found by ill-treatment, and by 
being placed in an asylum, it is supposed, 
when she was only at a low ebb of body 
and mind/ 

*It was strange the vacancy in the 
boarders should have happened just now,* 
said the mistress. ' Squire Lisle was such 
a patron of the school that Mr. Church- 
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house got the presentation as his executor. 
But she is sure to run. away, poor dear. 
I will bring her to you, sir, if I may. She 
seems to cling to you, and, when I tell 
her you are a young gentleman, she only 
says, "But he has promised to find my 
mamma. " ' 

When the child entered, her first words 
were, * Take me to my dear mamma \ 
but, when the mistress left the room, 
Leonard sought to pacify her, by saying, 
gently,* 

' I cannot take you to her at present. 
But I will tell you what I will do. If you 
will stay quietly here and try to be good 
and obedient, I will inquire about your 
mother, and bring you word. You could 
be of no use to her now, because she did 
not know you when you were at Park- 
hurst/ 

* But she would soon 1 she would soon I' 

VOL. I. L 
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cried the child, bursting into passionate 
sobbing. 

Leonard drew her towards him : put his 
arm round her: tried to codq fort her : in 
vain. 

* I am told that she may get quite well, 
and then she would be sure to come back 
for you/ he said, persuasively. * How nice 
it would be, if, when she has recovered and 
rejoins you, she should find you a clever 
girl, able to wait upon her, and cook for 
her, and do for her all that you will learn 
to do in this good school.' 

' So it would,' she cried, starting back, 
and fixing her streaming eyes upon 
him. 

' Then, if you will strive to do this, I 
will try to learn where she is, and how she 
is getting on, and tell you.' 

' How soon? She will die — I shall die, 
if it is not very, very soon.' » 
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' Listen, Aveline. It is our Father in 
Heaven who settles our life and death. He 
has taken away both my parents : taken 
them to Himself.' 

* But He has drowned my bad papa in 
the sea, and made my good mamma run 
away for fear.' 

' Still you may meet her again in this 
world. You have something to live for. I 
can never see mine again here below.' 

* Poor boy ! poor boy !' 

Leonard had succeeded in turning the 
child's thoughts from her own bereave- 
ments to his, and she laid her hand on his 
shoulder and fixed her eyes, full of sym- 
pathy, on his face, which was, for the mo- 
ment, troubled. It was a charming 
countenance that looked at him from out 
that prim little cap and quaint gipsy bon- 
net. He thought she was like a sweet 
rosebud tipped with dew. 

l2 
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' I will try to be good like you,' she 
said, after a pause. ' I will learn to clean 
the house, and make the beds, and lay the 
cloth, and cook, and do plain needle-work, 
and knitting, like the other little girls. 
And then, will you find my dear mamma P*^ 

^I will try, indeed I will,' replied 
Leonard. ' Shall I tell the kind mistress 
this ?' 

* Yes. But must I always wear this 
funny dress? My dear mamma will not 
know me when she comes back. She used 
to know me sometimes in my own frock 
and hat.' 

'We will manage that when we find 
her.' 

Leonard opened the door, and led her 
into the passage. The mistress was 
waiting in the opposite room, surround- 
ed by her little flock, now ready for 
dinner, and wearing white caps instead of 



^, 
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bonnets. All had their eyes fixed on the 
pai'lour door with natural curiosity. 

' I will try to be good and not cry 
after my dear mamma all day long/ said 
Aveline, suppressing a sob, as the mistress 
came forward. 

' That is right, my dear/ said that good 
woman, stooping over the child and kissing 
her. 

' You will come and tell me soon — very 
soon ?' were the pathetic words that 
followed Leonard, as he left the school- 
house, and hurried through the streets 
of the town to the delightful village of 
Carisbrooke. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



fontainebijEau villa. 



X EONARD was breathless when he 
-*-^ reached his goal. He had literally 
scampered over the mall, through the new 
village, and up the hill. Fontainebleau was 
the name given by Monsieur d'Angdre to 
the cottage in which he lived, in memory 
of the place of his birth. For some time 
this word had greatly puzzled the post- 
man and tradesmen, but they had finally 
anglicized both it and the patronymic of 
its tenants by calling them Founiainhlue 
and Anger^ which distressed madame, who 
considered it hard that * the most amiable 
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man in the world ' should have so fierce a 
misnomer. Indeed, the villagers were 
wont to affirm that he was the meekest of 
Frenchmen, and was never known to be 
angry with anyone. 

The cottage was scarcely visible from 
'the road, owing to the shrubs that sur- 
rounded it, but a small swing gate and a 
short path led at once to its verandah. 
It was built chiefly of wood, and covered 
with smooth thatch, which some people 
affirmed to be more picturesque than 
waterproof, but which its tenants greatly 
admired. Its frontage faced a lawny field, 
backed by high and umbrageous trees, 
which, although no appendage to Fon- 
tainebleau, Monsieur d'Ang^re was pleased 
to call his plaisance. It might be more 
truthful to say that he thus denominated 
his cottage, its tiny garden, and general 
surroundings. 
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Leonard was greeted by the words, 
uttered in the shrillest of voices, ' Trop 
tard, le diner est servi/ and the still 
shriller barking of the three small dogs ; 
this while he was yet in the miniature 
hall. 

' I am so sorry to be late, but I could 
not help it,* he apologised, as he entered 
the pretty drawing-room at the back. 

Monsieur d'Ang^re was standing before 
a cage, gesticulating and exclaiming, * Si- 
lence, Jacquot I — hold your tongue, Polly !' 
while a grey parrot was screeching out all 
sorts of sentences,' half French, half Eng- 
lish, in which the word dinner predominated. 
His wife sat on a couch, beating her foot 
impatiently, and contemplating her small 
Geneva watch. 

' Ha ! here you are, mon ami Leonard ! 
Now we shall all be content. My wife, 
she like the punctuality, and I — why, ma 
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foi, I care not much, provide I satisfy my 
hunger at the end/ 

' You know he is the most punctual o£ 
men, Leonard, and likes his meals to the 
minute — you know you do, Alphonse,' said 
Madame d'Ang^re, kissing her hand to 
her husband, and leading the way to the 
small dining-room below. 

' I know quite well, Aunt Amioia. I 
am so sorry to have kept you,' said Leo- 
nard, hastening to perform a little ceremo- 
nial that was expected of him — that of 
offering his arm to Madame d'Angdre. 

' Excuse me, mon cher, but we have 
proceeded together so many years,' cried 
monsieur, passing before him, and present- 
ing his arm, which was taken with inimit- 
able grace. 

Leonard smiled as he followed them 
down a staircase that could only conve- 
niently accommodate one at a time ; for, 
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though he really loved them next to his 
uncle, he could but be amused with them. 
Pat, pat, pat, came twelve little paws at 
his back, while ' Bon appetit ! make haste 
Liljvite !' from the parrot, wound up the 
procession. Lily white was the maid-of- 
all-work, once a Blue School girl, who was 
being trained by Madame d'Angdre for 
' higher wages and bettering herself/ The 
small table was laid with precision, and 
the room was bright and cheerful. It 
looked out upon the plaisance, and Leo- 
nard delighted in it, for in the bookshelves 
was a store of good French literature, 
which Monsieur d'Ang^re was always 
pleased to help him to appreciate. 

The dogs took their places near their 
master and mistress, but not for greedy 
as they were not allowed to be fed during 
meals. Nevertheless, they watched them 
with a patient endurance, which Monsieur 
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d'Angere was wont to call their * daily 
ordeal.' But for his polite obedience to 
his wife's wishes, and a regard for an 
already well-worn carpet, he would pro- 
bably have given them occasional tit-bits 
himself. As it was, when the meal was 
concluded, he was permitted to administer 
'just one mouthful' to each, and Leonard, 
who knew the exact moment at which this 
was to be performed, always watched for 
it eagerly. He had so watched ever since 
he was a child, and never remembered any 
variation in the proceeding. 

' Hein ! Loulou first ; because she is of 
the softer sex,' said monsieur, glancing at 
his wife, who smiled modestly; and Lou- 
lou, the pretty Blenheim, sat up and 
sniffed a little, to discover if it were 
meat or biscuit that her master placed 
on her nose. ' Now, shut your eyes. 
"Wan, two, t'ree, four, deux, quatre, un. 
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cinq, six,' continued monsieur; and Lou- 
lou opened her eyes, and, with a shake 
of her ears and toss of her pretty head, 
cast off, and caught the prize. * It mat- 
ter not, if I say six in French or EngUsh, 
Loulou understands. Is it not intelligent, 
Leonard, mon ami?' 

* Very. But look at Frou-Frou, mon- 
sieur/ replied Leonard. 

Frou-Frou was dancing on his legs in 
artistic fashion, and making the tour of 
the table. 

'Thou hast thy bonne bouche. Thou 
hast performed well,' cried monsieur, cast- 
ing the biscuit to the ceiling, which was 
duly caught by Frou-Frou. ' Doux-Doux 
is madame's pupil,' he added. ' You re- 
member his curious history ?' 

* Oh yes I It certainly was strange,' 
replied Leonard, hoping to avoid its 
repetition. 
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* I never shall forget it/ began Madame 
d'Ang^re. 'We were in London, on our 
return from Paris, and I saw a man with 
the loveliest and smallest of white poodles 
under his arm. We asked the price. It 
was five pounds, but it was sold. " Too 
much, Alphonse," I whispered, longing for 
the sweet creature. But the man followed 
us to our lodgings, and the next day 
brought another poodle, whiter and love- 
lier far. He said he would make a sacri- 
fice, and we should have it a bargain at 
four pound ten, because I was — you 
remember, Alphonse ?' 

*But, yes, ma mie. Entre nous, Leo- 
nard, the man said, "because she was so 
pretty and so amiable." Ha, ha !' put in 
monsieur when madame hesitated and 
blushed. *We like the compliment so 
much, that we purchase the lap-dog ; 
and the man assure us we have a bar- 
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gain. We are in London a few days, 
and the dog he is so hungry that he 
grows quite fat — so fat, that we fear the 
apoplexy, because he pant and weeze. 
We are in despair lest we lose our four 
pounds and ten shillings, and we procure 
a dog-doctor. He come ! examine the 
patient, and ask for a pair of scissors.' 

'Imagine my feelings, Leonard/ inter- 
rupted Madame d'Ang^re, shuddering, as 
she covered her face. 

* I do, Aunt Amicia. I have a hundred 
times,' said Leonard. 

' It was indeed horrible !' continued 
Monsieur d'Ang^re. ^But the doctor had 
no feeling. He proceed to cut open the 
poor lap-dog, while my dear wife shriek, 
and hold his arms. ^* Vivisection," I cry ; 
but crack goes Doux-Doux' skin ; and he 
neither bark, nor — what you call it? 
Winq ? In a moment, out jump a black 
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puppy, a quarter so big again as the 
white. And that is our Doux-Doux. I 
creve with laughter, as I remember to 
see the soft, white fur upon the table, and 
Doux-Doux, the mongrel, as you call it, 
jumping about the apartment — ha, ha, ha !' 

' He must have cost money enough to 
maintain a child,' remarked Leonard, re- 
flectively, while Madame d'Ang6re put 
Doux-Doux through his facings. 

His principal accomplishment consisted 
in jumping through a hoop held aloof by 
his mistress. Mongrel though he un- 
doubtedly was, he was the most vivacious 
and intelligent of the canine favourites. 

^ A child !' echoed Monsieur d'Angere, 
pensively. * I have sometimes said so to 
madame. But then we have no children. 
Apropos of them, who was the little angel 
that carried you off ?' 
• Madame d'Ang^re interrupted Leonard's 
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reply by bending elegantly to some invisi- 
ble female, and rising to leave the dinner- 
table. The gentlemien, old and young, 
rushed to open the door, but the elder 
reached it first. Madame passed out, 
followed by the dogs, and Leonard, to 
his infinite satisfaction, had a tete-a-tete 
with his friend. He replied to monsieur's 
previous question by relating Aveline's 
touching story. He was himself so much 
interested in the child and her mother 
that he had been imagining all sorts of 
impossibilities while the dogs were per- 
forming. He had even been suggesting 
to himself the cruel alternative of putting 
an end to Loulou, Frou-Frou, and Doux- 
Doux, and introducing Aveline in their 

place. 

*The children are more numerous 
than the blackberries,' remarked Monsieur 
d'Ang^re, reflectively. ' This one will be 
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well brought up. Lily vite is famous ; so 
was Polly. When Lilyvite does ''better 
herself," as did Polly, perhaps madame 
may select your little prot^g^e.' 

' She is only eight ; she would have six 
years to remain at school,' returned Leo- 
nard, dejectedly. 

' Hein ! six years ; they pass like six 
months in this delightful climate. Let us 
take our walk while madame takes her — 
siesta. Ma foi, you English, you do make 
the Sunday a day of rest. It is good. I 
no longer can bear our dimanche as a jour 
de fete. I honour the fourth command- 
ment, and would desire to see both man 
and beast repose on the Sabbath Day.' 

Before going out, Monsieur d'Ang^re 
peeped into the drawing-room, and had 
the pleasure of a wave of the hand from 
madame, already recumbent on the couch, 
surrounded by her dogs. They followed 

VOL. I. M 
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him and Leonard to the old castle, and 
disported themselves variously ; while the 
friends, strolling over the smooth turf 
that surmounts the deep ditch which 
surrounds the castle, discoursed of many 
things, but chiefly of the squire's will. 
Monsieur d'Angere was much astonished 
at the legacy left to his wife, and asked 
Leonard concerning the contents of the 
davenport, who told him that he was not 
yet in possession of that antiquated article. 
Monsieur was of opinion that Leonard 
would discover a fortune in some. secret 
drawer; but the lad knew the late squire 
too well to expect it. 

'If you find nothing, let us know, and 
I am sure my dear wife will let you share 
our legacy/ said the Frenchman. ' A 
tousand pound ! It is so large a sum, 
we know not what to do with it. I say 
always, the money bring the care.' 
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' Thank you, monsieur. The squire ad- 
vises me to fight my way to independence, 
and so I will,' replied Leonard, sturdily. 

*He was a queer fowl — fish, I mean. 
He and I were friends till I marry my 
Amicia; then — whew! I see him no more. 
It is always the marriage that ofEend the 
relations. If Mees Lisle had not married 
the poor lieutenant and gone to India, she 
would perhaps have lived, and I should 
have no legacy, you no davenport, and 
poor little Lisle no manor.' 

' Life seems composed of ifs,' reflected 
Leonard. ' If Charles I. had acted differ- 
ently, he would not have been imprisoned 
in this castle, and, if Oliver Cromwell had 
been the hero Carlyle makes of him, the 
king would never have been beheaded.' 

* Ah, my friend, if Napoleon .... but, 
bah ! I dare not return to Fontainebleau 
and its memories. You have your castle 

m2 
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— in ruins — I have naine, still in vigour, 
but desolate. Every stone of each could 
tell its story. But of what good to 
moralize? That is for the young — the 
old know better. Let us extend our walk.^ 

They did so, through pleasant lanes and 
fields, bright in their first delicate green- 
ery, and when they returned to the cottage 
they found Isabella Dallimore and her 
sister Quiz there. They had come ostensi- 
bly to see their aunt, but really to make 
inquiries concerning Leonard's adventure 
with Aveline. This led, naturally, to a 
discussion in which all joined, not except- 
ing the parrot. In a country place, every 
new thing, whether it be in morals or 
dress, is welcome. 

* I think it is a great shame to put a 
stranger in a school intended for natives, 
and I shall tell Uncle Churchhouse so,* 
fiaid Isabella, indignantly. 
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* Lilyvite ! Bring the tea/ shrieked the 
parrot. 

' If you have only natives in your 
island, what would become of me?' asked 
Monsieur d'Angere. 

' Pauvre Alphonse ! Kiss ! kiss ! kiss !' 
cried Polly, which caused monsieur to per- 
form many antics towards the cage. 

'Are you very fond of that little girl, 
Leonard ?' asked Quiz, half jealously. 

' I am very sorry for her, Quiz, because 
she is so unhappy about her mother. I 
wish you would go and see her, and make 
friends with her.' 

* Friends !' repeated Isabella. ' What 
will you ask next, Leonard? A beggar 
off the roads ! Pray don't put such low 
notions into her head. Class is class. I 
thought you were a conservative.' 

'That doesn't hinder one being a 
Christian,' replied Leonard, who seldom 
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met Isabella without being irritated into a 
dispute. 

^ I suppose I am as much o£ a Christian 
as you,' returned the girl, offended. 

^ Snob ! Does your mother know you're 
out ?' shrieked Polly. 

^ I wish you would teach that bird man- 
ners, Aunt Amicia/ said Isabella, shaking 
her fist at Polly, who at once began to 
flutter and scream, while her master held 
out his finger, and the offender hopped 
upon it. 

^ What would it cost to keep a second 
servant, Isabella? Another Blue School 
girl, for instance ?' asked Madame d'An- 
g^re, protruding a pretty little velvet- 
slippered foot. 

^I couldn't say, aunt. You know 
very well that those girls eat their 
heads off. At the rate that our maids 
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gormandize, I should think thirty pounds 
a year/ 

'And Uncle Lisle's legacy, mon Al- 
phonse? What will it add to our 
income ?' 

' Ah I ma mie, but I understand not 
your English regulations. My friend, the 
major, he tell me it is in what you call the 
Tree per Cents., and will bring us about 
thirty pounds a year, and the government, 
he have a slice, in his Income-tax. 
But we have it not at all for twelve 
months.' 

' Ha me !' ejaculated Madame d'Ang^re, 
languidly. * Loulou, Frou-Frou, and Doux- 
Doux sadly want a maid to themselves, for 
I hear Lilywhite grumbling and scolding 
while she washes them, and they do not 
like her.' 

Hearing their names, the dogs jumped 
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up, and began to bark ; whereupon tho 
parrot also barked furiously, and the 
hubbub was increased by Quiz, who 
clapped her hands and danced with 
delight. 

Leonard put his fingers into his ears, 
and said, sententiously, that ' Aunt Amicia 
might keep two little girls upon what she 
expended on her dogs;' Isabella cried, 
' Shame, that such riot should be run on a 
Sunday.' 

Madame d'Ang^re was the only one 
of Mr. Churchhouse's sisters-in-law that 
Leonard honoured by the title of aunt ; 
but then she was also the only one who 
looked on him as in some sort a nephew, 
and who had requested him so to style 
her. 

' The squire used to advise me to put 
my money in the Three per Cents.,' said 
Leonard, when the noise had subsided. 
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^He though b it the only safe investment, 
and I promised him to place my first 
savings there. He was very ironical, but 
I didn't mind.' 

* My friend Lisle has the land, and he 
<5annot put that in the Tree per Cents. 
How is the young h^ritier ?' asked mon- 
sieur. 

^ In a fair way to be ruined — indulged in 
every whim,' replied the oracular Isabella. 

' The only sons and the heirs always 
are. I was till the poverty taught me to 
know myself/ said monsieur. 

' Pauvre Alphonse ! malheureux Al- 
phonse 1 kiss, kiss, kiss !' chuckled Polly, 
still perched on her master's finger. 

* He must understand, uncle,' whispered 
Quiz, stealing up to the bird. 'Pretty 
Polly ! scratchee pole, Polly !' 

^ Va-t-en coquine !' shrieked the parrot, 
who would not be cajoled into civility. 
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* He understand/ laughed monsieur^ 
ruffling the feathers at will. 

Tea was announced, and all the party, 
Polly inclusive, proceeded downstairs. 
The ceremonial of offering arms was re- 
peated, and, when the host and hostess 
took the initiative, Leonard presented his 
to Isabella with mock gravity, and the 
words, 'Will the Countess Isabella de 
Fortibus do a humble knight the honour ?' 

' She would very much like to box his 
ears,' replied that damsel, pushing before 
him. 

' Let me ! let me !' cried Quiz, catching 
the offered arm. * This is how auntie 
walks. Now, Loulou, don't tread on my 
train,' she added, holding up her frock 
daintily with the disengaged hand. 

And so they went to tea, or, more pro- 
perly, coffee, and made mirth out of every 
little incident, as young people will. After- 
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wards they all went to church, the ancient 
church of Carisbrooke, built, it is sup. 
posed, in Saxon days, before the Norman 
conquered the conquerors. Here Leonard's 
thoughts reverted, in spite of himself, to 
the poor little charity girl, who was, he 
felt sure, sobbing herself to sleep in the 
old' school-house in Lugley Street; and here 
he promised to himself to befriend her if 
possible. He had much of the preux che- 
valier in his nature, and his mind was full 
of old poetry and romances, so that, had 
he lived in days of knighthood, he would 
have broken a lance for Aveline or any 
other lonely damsel. As it was, he could 
only pray that both he and she might be 
protected and guided by the Father of the 
fatherless. Prayer seemed easier to him 
that evening than it had been in the 
morning. The old church was so repose- 
ful, and the associations so pathetic. 
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Seated on a hill at the top of the pic- 
turesque village, surrounded by a grave- 
yard full of antiquated tombstones engraven 
witb quaint epitaphs and backed by high 
trees, the old churcb of Carisbrooke is 
an interesting object to every lover of 
simplicity and antiquity. To Leonard it 
possessed the additional charm of being 
connected with the ancient cd,stle, and 
he never tired of reading the records 
connected with both. 

Not all the efforts of volatile Quiz could 
disturb his devotions, and when they left 
the church, and she seized his hand to 
walk with him alone, she accused him of 
not caring half so much for her as he did 
for the little charity girl. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE OLD DAVENPORT. 



npHE squire's executors did, as Monsieur 
-*- d'Ang^re suggested, allow the full 
twelve months to elapse before they wound 
up his affairs. They did not even transfer 
the old davenport from manor to vicarage 
until that set period had passed. There- 
fore, when Leonard came into possession 
of his legacy, he had left school, and had 
resolved to accept the clerkship in the 
National Provincial Bank, to which allu- 
sion has been already made. He did not 
like the prospect — few young men of talent 
do like to be tied to a desk all day, with 
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«mall chance of being let loose during a 
natural life — yet lie was thankful to take 
what a divine Providence seemed to have 
placed in his way. 

' I have been dependent all my life/ he 
argued. ' T shall at least be able to sup- 
port myself; and if only I could repay 
-aunt for her share in my bringing up, I 
should be thankful. Uncle has been a 
cheerful giver — but aunt !' 

This notion of repayment of benefits is 
more or less inherent in us all, but was 
inconsistent with Leonard's generous na- 
ture. He accorded to his uncle unlimited 
love and gratitude, but he felt it diflBcult 
to do so much for his aunt. He did not 
yet understand that it is wisest to receive 
without returning, and to give without 
expecting. He therefore resolved that the 
first fruits of his income should be spent 
in a present for Mrs. Churchhouse. 
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' They have carried it upstairs, Leonard/ 
said Lucy, mysteriously, when the daven- 
port had arrived during her cousin's ab- 
sence. 'May I help you to examine its 
contents T 

'Impossible, Lucy. It is "private and 
confidential," ' replied Leonard, taking two 
steps at a time, as he hastened upstairs. 

*I shall take care how I tell you my 
secrets again, arid how I make you an 
invisible chain for your key,' pouted Lucy. 
And Leonard understood that the acquisi- 
tion of property resulted in ' envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness.' 

Nevertheless, he locked his door, and 
pulled from some hiding-place about his 
waistcoat the precious keys, suspended 
to Lucy's chain. The davenport was an 
unwieldy article of furniture, and much 
worn ; the leather on its desk was faded ; 
the ornamental brass-work defaced or lost. 
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but it appeared to enjoy, if not exactly 
a green old age, at least a strong one. 

Seating himself before it, he began ta 
try the keys with a feeling of superstitious 
awe, mingled with expectation. 

' Surely I shall find something to my 
advantage, as the advertisements say,' he 
muttered, as he turned the key of the 
desk, and opened the wide top, ' Con- 
fusion thrice confounded! The squire 
himself !' he added, pushing back his 
chair, and uplifting his hands. 

The contents of this portion of the 
davenport were certainly confused. A 
mass of papers, all higgledy-piggledy, as 
the saying is, lay before its new owner — 
old letters and papers, apparently thrown 
in haphazard, and mostly yellow with age 
and dust. But Leonard was attracted 
from these to a sheet of foolscap paper 
which appeared on the inside of the lid 
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of the desk. This had been carefully 
sealed to the wood at the four corners, 
and was covered with large, bold, but 
trembling writing, which ran as follows : 

* The contents of this davenport are for 
the eyes of Leonard Leigh alone. If he 
find that he can make wrong right, let 
him do so ; if not, let him respect the 
memory of one too proud and reserved 
to be just. I, Worseley Lisle, scarcely 
remember what I have from time to time, 
and year after year, confided to the keep- 
ing of this silent friend ; therefore I dare 
not burn these papers, as I fain would 
do, and have not the courage to examine 
them. Let Leonard Leigh look them 
through, but not publish them to the 
world, unless he can thereby benefit any 
individual named in them. I trust his 
honour." 

Leonard read this paper over and over, 
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then looked ruefully at the discoloured 
and untidy mass before him. Taking the 
keys from the lock, he proceeded to open 
the drawers at the side of the davenport. 
There were four, and the same key un- 
locked them all. Their contents seemed 
similar to those of the desk, and thrust 
pele-mele into receptacles really too small 
to hold them. While contemplating these, 
his thoughts naturally reverted to him 
who' had placed them there. Why had 
he left them thus, and wherefore had 
he chosen him — Leonard — to unravel the 
tangled mass ? He had been fond of the 
squire, and believed the liking had been 
mutual; but, although it might be best 
that he should carve out his own fortune 
from the hard material of the world, he 
did not understand why his chisel was to 
find its way first through the strange mass 
of matter before him. 
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* It is romantic, at least/ ejaculated 
Leonard, contemplating his legacy. ' Still 
I wish the squire had confided all this to 
the lawyer. How am I to wade through 
these papers ? Yet I will do it, and see 
if I can " make wrong right.'' That would 
be something to live for beyond the N. P. 
B. There is the dinner-bell,' he added, 
and hastily closed and locked both desk 
and drawers. * I shall be sure of a lecture 
from aunt,' he continued, as he hastily 
brushed his hair, washed his hands, and 
made himself presentable. 

' I wish you would be more punctual, 
Leonard,' greeted him from Mrs. Church- 
house, as he entered the dining-room. 

* Remember his legacy, mother,' put in 
Lucy, sarcastically. ' He has been inspect- 
mg it. 

' And what did you find, Leonard ?' in- 
quired Mrs. Churchhouse. 

N 2 
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some C0Tifii5icT:. 

' AE I there is a TnT^rerr." brake- ex t&i* 

o-SFendei LccT. 

<• 

* I Late mTsteries.' saf-i ter mocctsr. 
aeverelT. 

''Well, I have a strra^iufcrgrard piece 
of news for joa alL" sard lEr. CEiirrrft- 
hoTue. coining to tte rescue. 'We IiaTe 
let the manor.' 

At this annonncenaeiit the exdamauons 
and inquiries were general, and attentkin 
was entirelj diverted from the dayenporr. 
The Tounsr ladies were in a flatter of de- 
light at the prospect of neighboors^ and 
the squire was forgotten for the moment 
by all but Leonard, who said he could no:, 
bear to think of strangers in the old place. 

'Better fall than empty; and if they 
are rich, as I hear they are, they may give 
to the poor/ said the vicar. 
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' I hope there will be young people, and 
that they will be accomplished, and bring 
us new ideas,' remarked Sophy, who was 
sentimental and ambitious; ' But it is 
provoking that all the old furniture 
may not be sold. I should have liked 
novelty.' 

' New furniture would not suit the old 
carving and quaint architecture. I am 
glad it must remain,' said Leonard. 

'For twenty years at least, until the 
boy comes of age. Then he may make 
ducks and drakes of it, as heirs generally 
do,' returned his uncle. 

Many inquiries followed concerning the 
name, position, and general qualifications 
of the new tenant. 

' His name is Moore, Mr. John Moore. 
Not promising, my poor Sophy? He is 
vouched for by Uncle Conquest, who is 
his particular friend, and who is actually 
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going to spare a whole day to come down 
from London to arrange matters : although 
he could not attend the funeral.' 

* Uncle Conquest ! How delightful !' 
exclaimed Lucy, clapping her hands. 

* He will tell us something of the Lon- 
don world. 1 wish they would ask us to 
pay them a visit,' sighed Sophy. 

These two girls had been educated at 
home, and had not yet been out of their 
native island. They, like their cousin 
Leonard, began to sigh for 'the world 
over the waters,' as Lucy called it. 

Leonard sat up late that night, peering 
into the contents of his davenport. He 
was given to sit up late, which displeased 
his aunt. She was a thrifty housewife, 
and knew exactly how much candle each 
member of her family burnt in his or her 
bed-room : knew to an inch how much 
the maids ought to consume in theirs, 
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and was competent, therefore, to accuse 
any individual of her establishment of 
using too much midnight grease. Even 
her husband was not exempt from her 
inquisition. 

Finding that Leonard was the most 
extravagant, she managed to furnish his 
candle-stick with a save-all, and to supply 
this save-all with ends of candle that 
should have suflBced to light him to his 
bed. He did not venture to remonstrate, 
but he contrived to circumvent. On the 
present occasion, as heretofore, when the 
actual candle had nearly burnt out, he 
dexterously supported its wick against the 
iron spike in the middle of the save-all, 
and supplied it with the grease that had 
fallen upon the candle-stick. "When this 
was exhausted, he resorted to a horde of 
similar pieces of dry tallow, secreted in 
his washhand-stand drawer, and so kept 
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the wick moist and alight. Its flame was 
not brilliant, yet who shall saj how znanj 
odes, essays, stories even, he had composed 
by it, or how many stiff books he had read 
and lessons learned? He considered his 
conscience clear, because he never e3cceed- 
ed his end of candle, and many a sly joke 
passed between him and his cousins con- 
ceminor it. 

'Exhausted, and still nothing but con- 
fusion !' he muttered, as he perceived that 
the wick was ill-supplied. ' What can it 
all mean ? he added, shutting the daven- 
port with difficulty. 

As it is his secret, we must not pry into 
it ; but must leave him to undress hastily 
by the waning light, and subsequently to 
offer up his * sacrifice of prayer and praise ' 
in that darkness which is 'no darkness, 
but clear as the day,' to Him whom he 
desired to serve. 
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The next evening brought Mr. Conquest. 
He was a shrewd, clever lawyer, with an 
intelligent face and satirical manner. He 
had spent the best part of his life in hard 
work, and at fifty years of age found him- 
self in good practice, but with iron-grey 
hair, wrinkled brow, and compressed lips. 
When he married, his wife's little fortune 
had been a hielp to him, and they had 
laughed at difficulties; now that he was 
better off, he grew crusty over slight 
impediments, and was not, perhaps, the 
most amiable of men. None the less he 
was a very pleasant companion and wel- 
come guest, and his friends said that when 
he smiled there was something worth 
hearing underneath. This smile was the 
great charm of an otherwise inflexible 
countenance. It was unusually perceptible 
that evening, when, having been hospitably 
welcomed and fed, he seated himself by 



